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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24. 1846. 


REFORM AT ROME. 
A stax of the times may now be seen in Italy. Reform has 
“ached Rome. The spirit of change which has of late been so 
ey, in all portions ‘of the world beside, has penetrated to the 
atican itself, and even the tenant of the Seven Hills is forced to 
°W before the existing spirit of progress. The steps which 
ave led to this strange result, and the consequences likely to 
id from it, are both curious and interesting. The hero of the 
ange is the new Pope, Pius IX. And as he promises to be one 
f the notables of the nineteenth century, we pay him the com- 
“ment of publishing his portrait in our pages. 
hen in the fulness of time Gregory the Sixteenth was called 
0 his fathers, there was, as is usual on such occasions, great talk, 


he shows himself before the vulgar. But those days have de- 
parted, We look in vain for Medicis in Italy, or Whittingtons 
or Greshams in London. The very absence of such men is itself 
a sign of the times, telling that the world has outgrown the 
dogmas of the Vatican just as London has swelled beyond the old 
city walls; and that lord mayors and popes are to be scanned 
curiously as modern specimens of bygone officials, rather than 
real vital actors in the drama of real life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Like the suits of mail now made a sixpence-show in the 
Tower of London, they are allowed to hang upon our times rather 
as instructive illustrations of the Past, than as useful ingredients 
of the Present; and they linger still amongst us, the more quietly 
because they areidle for mischief, and because it is no man’s busi- 
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POPE PIUS THE NINTH, CARDINAL GIZZI, AND THE BISHOP OF IMOLA. 


Tye 
te Mancuvring, and no small amount of jobbery and corrup- 
à cap i ference to the election of his successor. The elevation of 
dieni a to the papal throne, like the election of many minor 
Nin; ie becomes a signal for more worldly trickery than the 
s, e World imagine, or the religious could desire. The pas- 
f © Interests, and the fears of the electors are appealed to, 
Long . the time the now wretched shadow of what was once 
oy disturp Ome becomes convulsed with such parturient throes 
tthe, > the calm of Cheapside, the dignity of Dowgate, 
tion of Yesty of the Poultry, when London hesitates in the selec- 
De F own magnificent Lord Mayor. Time was when the 
ang time an amount of power worthy the successor of the Cæsars 
to ive oe when the Lord Mayor had dignity and usefulness 
Ability to the outward glitter and taudry state in which 


ness to disturb them. ~ Hence it was that "though the world was 
all alive for news of any kind that:would stimulate its pulse, the 
newspapers were able to extract little matter of a saleable kind 
from the last election of pope. Of course Austria was influen- 
tial, and the Jesuits were active, and the poor Italians were hope- 
ful, and all these things were recorded and commented on. Yet 
the affair passed off with just the Little Pedlington excitement, 
The Chamber of Cardinals, like the Court of Aldermen on a late 
occasion, was divided; and the choice fell on the present digni- 
tary, who became Pius IX. 

This selection was unfortunate for the Church of Rome. The 
chosen cardinal was perhaps the cleverest, but unfortunately for 
those who may be his successors, he has an ambition beyond the 
papal’chair. His predecessors} of late years have felt content— 


their ambition has been satisfied—when they became the kings of 
the ancient city, andthe heads of the Romish Church. But Pius 
the Ninth is not so readily pleased. He must needs be an in- 
novator; and like a similar character in England, will build up a 
temporary but uneasy power for himself by the betrayal of those 
who raised him up. When the Church of England selected Sir 
Robert Peel as their supporter, they did not foresee the day when 
their champion should be a very Judas; when the Protectionists 
made the same political adventurer Prime Minister of England, 
they could not anticipate the treachery which would use the 
power thus entrusted to the betrayal of those who confided in 
him. Thus is it now with the Pope. The cardinals elected him 
—and he rewards them. He} dispenses with their Chamber—he 


destroys their influence—he clips the wings of their power. 
Once up he kicks down the ladder that raised him. The 
Church of Rome receives him as their head, and he repays the 
trust by—turning Reformer ! 

This may be fortunate for the world, but it is fatal to the 
Romish Church. Built up of superstitions, reared upon legends 
that cannot bear the light of common sense, and depending for its 
support upon the ignorance, the fears, and the senseless bigotry 
of its disciples, the’ advent of reformation must be death. The 
new Pope desires to have secular advisers; he denies his own 
position by admitting that men not priests are better councillors 
than those who are. If so, how comes he to be king of the 
Seven Hills and the Campagna? He denies his order. He for- 
sakes his fellows. In fine,the betrays the men who made him 
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what he is! Let us repeat what we have just said—“ The world 
may profit by the vagaries of the Pope, but woe to Popery !” 

Pius the Ninth has sanctioned the admission of a railway in 
his dominions — excellent for civilization, but death to supersti- 
tion. How can the speed, the punctuality, the usefulness, the 
common sense of a Railway subsist with any lengthened continu- 
ance of the mummeries of St. Peter’s. Men who move along at 
thirty miles an hour will never look with patience upon the 
priestly doings of the “ Holy City.” Not a dozen Bambinos 
will be able to extract the coppers from the pockets of ragged 
Italy when steam and common sense-are admitted within its con- 
fines, Imagine a man going by an express train to witness high 
mass as it was seen only last year : — 


On Sunday the Pope assisted in the performauce of high mass at 
St. Peters. The effect of the cathedral on my mind, on that second 
visit, was exactly what it was at first, and what it remains after many 
visits. It is not religiously impressive or affecting. It is an im- 
mense edifice, with no one point for the mind to rest upon; and it 
tires itself with wandering round and round. The very purpose of 
the place is not expressed in anything you see there, unless you ex- 
amine its details, and all examination of details is incompatible with 
the pace itself. It might be a pantheon, or a senate house, ora 
great architectural trophy, having no other object than an architec- 
tural triumph. ‘There is a black statue of St. Peter, to be sure, under 
a red canopy, which is larger than life, and which is constantly having 
its great toe kissed by good Catholics. You cannct help seeing thar, 
it is so very prominent and popular. But it does not heizhten the 
effect of the temple, as a work of art; and it is not expressive — to 
me at least — of its high purpose. 

A large space behind the altar was fitted up with boxes, shaped 
like those at the Ltalian Opera in England, but in their decoration 
much more gaudy. In the centre of the kind of theatre thus railed 
off, was a canopied dais with the Pope’s chair upon it. The pave- 
ment was covered with a carpet of the brightest green; and what 
with this green, and the intolerable reds and crimsons, and gold 
borders of the hangings, the whole concern k oked like a stupendous 


Bon-bon. On either side of the altar was a large box for lady 
strangers. ‘I'hese were filled with ladies in black dresses and black 
veils The gentlemen of the Pope’s guard, in red coats, leather 


breeches, and jick-boots, guarded all this reserved space, with drawn 
swords, that were very flashy in every sense 5 and from the altar all 
dewn the nave, a broad lane was kept clear by the Pope’s Swiss 
guard, who wear a quaint strived surcoat, and striped tight legs, and 
carry halberds like those which are usually shouldered by those thea- 
trical sups roumeraries, who never can get off the stage fast enough, 
and who may be generally observed to linger in the enemy’s camp 
after the open country, held by the opposite forces, has been split up 
the middle by a convulsion of nature. 

I got upon the border of the green carpet, in company with a great 
many other gentlemen, attired in black (no other passport is neces- 
sary ), and stood there at my ease, during the performance of mass. 
The singers were in a crib of wire-work (like a large meat-safe or 
bird-cage) in one corner, and sang most atrociously. All about the 
green carpet, there was a slowly meving crowd of people, talking to 
each othr, staring at the Pope through eye-glasses, defrauding one 
another, in moments of partial curiosity, out of precarious seats on 
the bases of pillars, and grinning hideously at the ledies. Dotted 
here and there were little knots of friars ( Francescani, or Cappuccini, 
in their coarse brown dresses and peaked hocds), making a strange 
contrast to the gaudy ecclesiastics of higher degree, and having their 
humility gratifed to the utmost by being shouldered about, and 
elbowed right and left, on all sides. Sowe of these had muddy san- 
dals and umbrellas, and stained garments, having trudged in from 
the country. Tne faces of the greater part were as coarse and heavy 
as their dress; their dogged, stupid, monotonous stare at ail the 
glory and splendour, having something in it half miserable and half 
ridiculous. 

Upon the green carpet itself, and gathered round the altar, was a 
perfect army of cardinals and priests, in red, gold, purple, violet, 
white, and fine linen. Stragglers from these went to and fro among 
the crowd, conversing two and two, or giving and receiving intro- 
ductions, and exchanging salutations; other functionaries in black 
gowns, and other functionaries in court-dresses, were similarly en- 
gaged. Inthe midst of all these, and stealthy Jesuits creeping in 
and out, and the extreme restlessness of the youth of England, who 
were perpetually wandering about, some few steady persons in black 
cassocks, who had knelt down with their faces to the wall, and were 
poring over their missals, became, unintentionally, a sort of humane 
man-traps, and with their own devout legs tripped up other people's 
by the dozen. 

There was a great pile of candles lying down on the floor near me, 
which a very old man in a rusty black gown with an open-work 
tippet, like a summer ornament for a fireplace in tissue-paper, made 
himself very busy in dispensing to ail the ecclesiastics, one apiece. 
They loitered about with these for some time under their arms, like 
waiking-sticks, or in their hands like truncheons. At a certain 
period of the ceremony, however, each carried his candle up to the 
Pope, laid it across his two knees to be blessed, took it back again, 
and filed off, This was done in a very attenuated procession, as you 
may suppose, and occupied a long time — not because it takes long 
to bless a candle through and through, but because there were so 
many candles to be blessed. At last they were all blessed ; and then 
they were all lighted; and then the Pope was taken up, chair and 
all, and carried round the church. 


I must say, that I never saw anything, out of November, so like 


the popular English commemoration of the fifth of that month, A 
bundle of matches and a lantern would have made it perfect. Nor 


did the Pope himself at ail mar the resemblance, though he has a 
pleasant and venerable face; for, as this part of the ceremony makes 
him giddy and sick, he shuts his.eyes when it is performed ; and 
having his eyes shut, and a great mitre on his head, and his head 
itself wagging to and fro as they shook him in carrying, he looked as 
if his mask were going to tumble off. ‘The two immense fans which 
are always borne, one on either side of him, accompanied him, of 
course, on this occasion. As they carried him along, he blessed the 
people with the mystic sign; and as he passed them, they kneeled 
down. When he had made the round of the church, he was brought 
back again, and, if I am not mistaken, this performance was re- 
peated, in the whole, three times. There was certainly nothing 
solemn or effective in it; and certainly very much that was droll and 
tawdry. But this remark applies to the whole ceremony, excep: the 
raising of the Host, when every man in the guard dropped on one 
knee instantly, and dashed his naked sword on the ground, which had 
a fine effect. 


The religion that lives upon outward signs—upon incense and 
music and pictures—the faith that requires the lighting of candles, 
that grants indulgences to the rich man who can pay for 
them, and sends to purgatory the poor man who cannot; the 
creed that fears the dissemination of the Bible, and which sought 
the Support and cruelly employed the tortures of the Inquisition ; 
the priesthood who imprisoned Galileo, and would have crucified 
Luther; the faith whose baneful influence has sunk beautiful 
Italy from its once high estate into aragged, ignorant, and enslaved 
country, with nothing left of its nationality but this same once 
haughty but now crumbling church ; this Thing, so out at elbows 
with The Age We Live In, could not possibly be more unfortunate 
than to elect a Reforming Pope. The steam of the locomotive 


will be to itas the breath of the Dest : | 3 
SLY Ge ne | on the part of Almighty God and of the happy Apostles, 


| and St. Paul, and of our Holy Mother Church, join in matrimony 


of civilization puffs and snorts its way over the Campagna, the 
Bambino may be burnt for all the profit its exhibition will bring 
to its proprietors. Men may go to smile, but they will scarcely 
contribute to such mummeries as those displayed at the Ara 
Celi: — 


-witnesses on the part of Spain were, Cartanos Duke of Bailen, and 
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They were going to show the Bambino to a select party. We 
accordingly hurried off to a sort of chapel, or sacristy, hard by 
the chief altar, but not in the church itself. where the select party, 
cons'sting of two or three Catholic gentlemen and ladies (not 
Italians) were already assembled, and where one hollow- cheeked 
young monk was lighting up divers candies, while another was 
putting on some clerical robes over his coarse brown habit. The 

ind of altar, and above it were two delectable 


candles were on a kind 
figures, such as you would see at any English fair, representing the 
Holy Virgin and Saint Joseph, as I suppose, bending in devotion 
over a wooden box, or coffer, which was shut. 

The hollow-cheeked monk, number One, having finished lighting 
the candles, went down on his knees in a corner, before this set- 
piece; and the monk, number Two, having put on a pair of highly- 
ornamented and gold-bespattered gloves, lifted down the coffer, with 
great reverence, and set it on the altar. Then, with many genu- 
flexions, and muttering certain prayers, he opened it, and let down 
the front, and took off sundry coverings of satin and lace from the 
inside. The ladies had been on their knees from the commence- 
ment; and the gentlemen now dropped down devoutly, as he exposed 
to view a little wooden doll, in face very like General Tom Thumb, 
the American dwarf, gorgeously dressed in satin and gold lace, and 
actuaily blazing with rich jewels. ‘There was scarcely a spot upon 
its little breast, or neck, or stomach, but was sparkling with the 
costly offerings of the Faithful. Presently he lifted it out of the 
box, and, carrying it round among the kneelers, set its face against 
the forehead of every one, and tendered its clumsy foot to them to 
kiss —a ceremony which they all performed, down to a dirty little 
ragamufiin of a boy who had walked in from the street. When this 
was done, he laid it in the box again; and the company, rising, drew 
near, and commended the jewels in whispers. In good time, he re- 
placed the coverings, shut up the box, put it back in its place, locked 
up the whole concern (Holy Family and all) behind a pair of fold- 
ing-doors, took off his priestly vestments, and received the customary 
“ small charge,” while his companion, by means of an extinguisher 
fastened to the end of a long stick, put out the lights, one after an- 
other. ‘he candles being all extinguished, and the money all 
collected, they retired, and so did the spectators. —Pictures from Italy. 
By Charles Dickens. 


If a Pope be a good Romanist he cannot be a Reformer—if he 
be a reformer he must be a bad Papist; since Popery and intelli- 
gence cannot subsist together. An intelligent man will not have 
an interested, dirty priest to stand between heaven and himself; 
an intelligent man will not send his pure-minded wife or inno- 
cent daughter to be asked the polluted questions ordered to be 
put in the Confessional ; an intelligent man will not be content to 
take the Priest’s word for the contents of the Bible, but will pre- 
fer reading the volume for himself; the intelligent man will not 
believe that so much per cent. of his fortune paid to priests, or 
spent in candles, will redeem his soul after death from purgatory ; 
an intelligent man will not believe that the muttering of Avs or 
Paternosters, or the telling of beads will wipe away sins, or be 
more grateful in the eyes of a beneficent Deity than useful, 
honest, industrious, and productive labour. Italy, one of the most 
beautiful spots on the earth’s surface, has been destroyed by the 
incubus of the Romish Church. A clever Pope is now seeking to 
revive Italy. May he succeed. But in the exact proportion to 
his success must be the intelligence of the long benighted popu- 
lation, and as they rise in the scale of common sense and true 
Christianity, so must the crumbling ruin of the Popish Church 
totter to its final overthrow. The printing press gave the first 
deadly blow to the superstition of Rome ; its downfall will be 
secured and completed by the flow of intelligence which must 
follow the establishment of railways. Like the last glimmer of an 
expiring flame, the advent of Pope Pius the Ninth has drawn 
attention to the Romanist Church, but it is only to make more 
apparent and startling the spectacle of its fall to that darkness 
whence it originally sprung. 


HISTORIC REGISTER. 


MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN WITH THE Duke DE Assis, 
ANp oF THe Inranta Donna Luisa WITH THE Duc pe Monr- 
PENSIER. — These important political events were exciusively reported 
and illustrated in our paper of Saturday last. ‘The royal marriages 
were celebrated at the palace at 10 oclock on the night of the 10th 
of October. 

The Queen and her sister were “ given away ” by their mother, 
and the same office was rendered by Don Francisco to his son. The 
Duke @ Aumale acied as father to the Duke de Montpensier. The 


the Dukes of Castroterreno and Rianzares; on the part of France, 
the Duke d'Aumale, M. Bresson, and Baron Athalin, peer of 
France. 

The officiating prelate commenced his functions by saying —“ Se- 
nora Donna Isabella II. of Bourbon, Catholic Queen of Spain, I 
demand of your Majesty, and of your Highness, Serene Sir, Don 
Francisco de Assis Maria de Bourbon, Infante of Spain, in case you 
know of any impediments to this present marriage, and why it could 
not and ought not to be contracted—that is to say, if there exist be- 
tween your Majesty and Highness impediments of consanguinity, 
affinity, or spiritual relationstip, independently of those impediments 
that have been dispensed with by his Holiness—if you have made 
vows of chastity or religion—and, finally, if there exist impediments 
of any other kind—that you forthwith declare them. The same I 
demand of all here present. For the second and third time J make 
the same demand, that you freely discover any impediment you are 
aware of.” 

After some moments of silence, no one replying, the prelate ad- 
dressed the Queen thus—“ Senora Donna Isabella II. of Bourbon, 
Catholic Queen of Spain, do you wish for your spouse and husband, 
as the Holy Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church directs, Den 
Francisco de Assis Maria de Bourbon, Infante of Spain?” 

The Queen kissed her mother’s hand, and being again asked the 
same question by the bishop, replied, “ Yes, I wish.” 

He then said, “ Does your Majesty give yourself as spouse and 
wife to his Serene Highness Don Francisco de Assis Maria de 
Bourbon?” 

The Queen answered, “I do.” > 

« Does your Majesty receive and accept the said Infante Don 
Francisco de Assis Maria de Bourbon for your spouse and husband?” 

« Yes, I receive and accept.” 

The bishop then addressed the Infante. . 

« Most Serene Sir, Don Francisco de Assis Maria de Bourbon, 
Infante of Spain, does your Highness wish for spouse and lawful 
wife her Majesty isabella II. of Bourbon, Catholic Queen of Spain, 
as the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church directs?” 

The Prince answered, “ Yes, J wish.” 

« Does your Highness give yourself?” &c. 

“ Yes, I do.” 

«Does your Highness receive and accept as your spouse and 
lawful wife Donna Isabella II. of Bourbon, Catholic Queen of 
Spain?” 

«Yes, I do receive and accept.” 

Then joining the hands of the Queen and Infante, 
crozier, the bishop repeated in a slow and solemn.voice — 


and taking his 
«And I, 
St. Peter 


your Majesty Senora Donna Isabelia Lf. of Bourbon, Catholic 
Queen of Spain, and your Royal Highness Don Francisco de Assis 
Maria of Bourbon; and this sacrament of matrimony I confirm 1n 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


Amen.” 
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He then sprinkled holy water on the heads of the Queen and 
Prince, and performed the same ceremony, its words only varying 
according to the different ranks of the parties, for the Infante and 
the Duke de Montpensier. 

The newly married people retired to their apartments at 11 o’clocks 
Don Francisco taking an affectionate leave of his father and sisters, 
who left for their residence in the Retiro. 

Mr. BULWER WAS NOT PRESENT. 

There were’ partial illuminations at night. The public buildings» 
government offices, and the houses of a number of the grande?s 
were illuminated. The house of the French ambassador, as a matter 
of course, was most brilliantly lighted up. It was remarked that the 
balconies of the Neapolitan minister, Prince Carini, were quite 
dark; not a single torch or candle in the window. ‘he balconies © 
the British embassy were lighted ; but it was solely on account of its 
being her Majesty’s birthday. There were very few private houses 
illuminated. | 

The ceremony of the velacion took place on the morning of the 
llth. The streets through which the procession passed were lined 
with troops from an early hour. i 

There were one or two cries of “ Viva el Infante Don Francisco’ 
and “Viva la Reina” heard. But, notwithstanding the constant 
efforts of the Queen Mother and the French Princes to atiract 
public notice by bowing, smiling, nodding their heads, &c., no notice 
was taken of them; nor were their salutes returned. ‘Lhe processio® 
returned from the chapel about 3 o'clock. 

The day was fine, notwithstanding a smart breeze. The troops 
looked well; and the hangings in the balconies of the fine street 0 
Alcala had a gay appearance. As far as the people were concerned, 
there were no signs of enthusiasm, nor anything approaching it. 
The Queen and her sister looked much as usual. 

It was said that about twenty persons were arrested on the “ wed- 
ding day” on some general charge of conspiracy, though some sai 
they had formed a plot to break into the French embassy. 

The “ Eco del Comercio” was suspended on the llth. It, to- 
gether with the “Espanol” and “ Espectador,” was fined two thou- 
sand reals on the 10th. > 

Many anxious eyes have looked to the “ Gazette,” in the hope of 
seeing a decree of amnesty there; or of mercy and pardon for those 
who are pining in dungvons, or eating the bitter bread of exile — 
but in vain. No word of hope was spoken. 

Dirtomatic Wacxs. —‘The Duc de Montpensier married, and 
the French work done, the labourers are about to receive their hire- 
tewards ‘and honours are showered in bewildering abundance 0n 
every sycophant and parasite, high and low — on every apostate who 
has bartered away the independence of his country. 

The master must come before the bondsman, and his reward 
should, according to all the laws of precedence, be as advanced in 
respect to time as it is superior in value. ‘The child of M. Bresson 
was made a Grandee of Spain on Sunday 11.; some days will be 
allowed to elapse before his coadjutors shail have their promised re- 
ward tlung to them. 

The number of persons destined to wear, in the shape of titles and 
decorations, the stigma which will serve as the record of venality, 35 
not exactly known. Various lists are handed about; the following 
is the most accredited : — 

A Title of Castile to be conferred on Don José Munon Maldonado, employé. 

Gold Key of Gentleman of the Chamber, to Isturiz. £ 

Golden Fleece, tothe Duke of Rianzares (who, however, has already bee? 
permitted to wear it). 

Title of Castile, Count of Valdegama, to Donoso Cortes. 

Grand Cross of Charles II., to Arana, Introducer of Ambassadors. 

Ditto, of Isabella Catolica, to Cortazao, Councillor of State. 

Title of Castile, Count de Mon, to the Minister of Finance. 

Gold Key, to Pidal, Minister of the Interior. 

Title of Castile, Count of Mino, to Sanz, Minister at War. 

Grand Cross of Charles III., to Caneja, Minister of Grace and Justice. 

Rank of Grandee of Spain, to the Marquis of Palacios. 

H aoa Keys, to Veluti aud Moreno, Clerks in the Department of Grace and 
ustice. 

Crosses of Charles III., to the whole of the French Embassy. 

Grand Crosses of Isabella I., tothe Under Secretaries of the Ministers. 

A great number of crosses and palace promotions to the mob of min 
employés. 

Kecompense, in the shape of honours and decorations, paid, for value Te 
ceived, by the French Government, yizo ie 

Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour to the Duke of Rianzares. 

Ditto, to Isturiz. 

Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 

Ditto, General Pezuela. 

Ditio, Marquis of Acapulco. 

Ditto, Luis José Sartorius, editor of the ‘“ Heraldo.” 

Ditto, Political Chief of Madrid. (This last for preventing the circulation of 
those journals that gave a true account of the manner the French Princes were 


received in Madrid.) s 

Officer of the Legion of Honour, Ventura de la Vega, clerk in the Forel 
Office. 

Ditto, Gonzalo Vilehes, deputy. 

Knights of the same order, toa multitude of inferior persons. 

A magnificent diamond snuff-box, to Senor Mon. 

Ditto, to Senor Arana. 

A diamond pin to the iady of Arana, ; 

The value of the box received by Isturiz from the French Ambassador 1$ 
estimated at 12,000 dollars. M. Bresson has received one of the same valug {ro 
Isturiz. 

Fatt IN THE Price or Crosses cr Honour. — Two cHEst? 
filled with crosses of honour (?) have arrived in Spain from irant? 
to be distributed as tne fleur de lys were at the Restoration. 

Frencu View or Louis Paitirex’s Peninsutar Poricy. ~~ 
it expected (say the great Liberal party) that Spain will not become 
English, because the Duke de Montpensier has been married to the 
Infanta? Is Spain merely the House of Bourbon? Is there in tha 
country neither national sentiments, nor any spirit of independenc® 
nor a revolution accomplished in 1837, nor interests, nor ideas, not 
parties created by that revolution, maintained at the price of seven 


It is believed that Frauce has conquered Spain? 
m2 4 
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or 


Donoso Cortes. ° 
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Spanish nation ; 
applauds ali that Spain will accomplish spontaneously, and thé 5 
Frane” 

AJ ion. 
England adopts every mau and every party attached to the revolutio y 
England, careful in studying and in pursuing every popular inst oh 
midst of that force W! 
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never perishes, And how can you expect that those who a" Fatal 
pelled by France will refuse the assistance of England? Your Ppor 
s 


And when the moment arrive if 


policy casts them into her arms. 
will say sm 


an explosion, the English cabinet, taking its revenge, 


“ You have a dowry, but we possess Spain.” pal- 
és r 
MINISTERIAL REVOLUTION IN PorrucaL. — The Duke of fal 
mella and his colleagues were summarily dismissed by her Fal sous 
e 


Majesty on the night of the 6th, and a new Ministry, by pt 
arrangement, immediately formed as follows :— 


President of the Council and Minister 


of War . E = z - Marquis Saldanha. 
Minister of the Kingdom and, ad inle- 

vim, of Finance . . . Viscount d’ Oliveira. 
Justice . : : . . J. J. Valente Farinho. o. 
Marine and Colonies. : D. Manoel de Portugal e Cas * 
Foreign Affairs . . . Viscount da Carreira. 


FAROTA 
No member of the Cabral Administration entered into this conj 
bination, but it is expected the policy of the new Administration ell 
be nearly identical with that of the Cabrais. Most of the Yat 
policy has been revoked by a stroke of the pen. 

The following proclamation has been issued by the Qu 


Portuguese,—The cries which from all sides daily reached my throne 
heart with the most pungent grief, and my thoughts and cares of every 
were devoted to the restoration of public prosperity, 

Expressions of severity never issued from my lips, par 
patible with the sentiments of maternal love which I nourish towar si rrying jhe 
but at length, seeing the abyss into which the course of events was rth pemt 
throne of my ancestors, the institutions founded by my father, and yi f 
welfare and even the very existence of this nation, worthy of a perte et we 
resolved to set a term to so many calamities by interposing myself 
abyss and triumphant disorder. 

For this purpose, I have summoned to my counsels men wae 
me in accomplishing the arduous task imposed upon me by my. etructio 
people whom Providence has confided to my direction. The instr 
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I considered I ought to give them are comprised in few words, and these I do 
Not hesitate to repeat, feeling well assured that they will find an echo in every 
8enerous and faithful heart. 

Itis not within the reach of human power to efface great events from the 
annals of nations. Whether justified on principle or merely admitted as facts, 
t ey must be recognised, and when they have obtained an important magnitude 

eir consequences must be respected. i 7 

Such was the popular movement which originated in the Minho, and which, 
altered and perverted, was repeated in other parts of the kingdom. The change 
Which I have now made in the administration, therefore, does not signify a reac- 
tion against that popular movement, but only against the excesses to which it 
Subsequently led. : 

All that the people called for was the repeal of the tributary system and of the 
Sanatory laws, as also the dismissal of the ministers to whom they ascribed the 
Supposed vexations produced by those laws. Those concessions were made, and 
Will be maintained. ime Vo 

But the people could not wish that the code of their rights and liberties —that 
the talisman (sic) of a hundred fights — that the constitutional charter should be 
involved in the proscription; and so far were they from harbouring such a desire, 
that, even in the very heignt of the movement, they constantly invoked and 
hailed the charter ; and grateful, indeed, is this circumstance to my heart, which 
Would have been severely pained to see ungratefully torn the sacred covenant 
that binds me to my peopl”, and trodden under foot the greatest and best work 
of my lamented father, which he bound to the existence of my dynasty, and the 
Name of which was united to mine in the mouths of those brave men who fell in 

attle to leave a legacy of liberty to this Jand. 

The author of the charter himself recognised in it the exigencies of time and 
experience ; and time and experience have in fact shown that some of its provi- 
sions need revisal and alteration. I reject, however, an excess of authority 
Which does not belong to me, nor will I by a simple decree alter the fundamental 
law of the monarchy. I shall therefore order my ministers to promote that re- 
Vision, but by the method which the charter itself prescribes. 

Witn full confidence in the virtues of the Portuguese people, I hope to see them 
rallying round my throne to aid me in consolidating the great work in which we 
are engaged. 

The day when I shall see the Portuguese family laying aside all former hatred, 
and uniting, never again to be separated, will be to me the most glorious and 
memorable of my life. The whole secret of this desideratum lies in the realis- 
ation of two great words—justice and duty. 

Let the empire of morality be proclaimed as the chief thing necessary; let 
Principles which claim respect be no longer the sport of ambition; let approved 
Merit be the only title to preference; let the most strict economy be established 
In every branch of the public service ; let all party distinctions cease ; let the faith 
Of legal contracts be respected ; and no doubt a brighter day will dawn upon this 

eaven-favoured soil. 

It is my intention to send without delay to the several provinces, as my com- 
Missioners, persons who are zealous for the good of the nation, for the purpose 
of collecting the complaints and representations of the people, in order that, 
taking them into mature consideration, I may remedy such evils as may be disco- 
vered, and which my solicitude may not have been able to prevent. 

Finally, it being my earnest desire to repress all excesses, I wish it to be known 
that the inflexible rigour of justice will fall, without distinction of persons, upon 
all those who, whatever may be their political opinions, shall attempt to substi- 
tute the empire of terror for that of morality. I trust there will be no occasion 
to carry into effect this my fixed determination, and that having once more sacri- 
ficed myself to the good of my subjects, I shall find in their loyalty and aff-ction, 
and in the blessings of Providence, the only reward which I desire for my 
exertions. : 

Palace of Belem, Oct. 6. 1846. 


(Signed) THE QUEEN. 


MARQUIS DE SALDANHA. 
VISCOUNT OLIVEIRA. 
Don MANOEL DE PORTUGAL. 
Jose Jacinto VALENTE FARINHO. 
_On the publication of this document great rejoicing took place in 
4isbon; the city was illuminated, and grand displays of fireworks 
were made. 

Porsu Parriors.—BerLIN, Ocr. 10.— M. Wensel, lately ap- 
pointed commissioner, is gone to-day to Posen, in order to prepare for 
the great trial of the conspirators, or at least to arrange on the spot 
the course of the proceedings according to the materials which have 

een collected there. Up to this pericd 84 Poles, who have hitherto 
een confined in Sonnanberg and Posen, have been brought hither. 
As it was to be expected, it 1s not thought advisable to place them 
for the present iv the just completed wing of the new prison, and 
they will, therefore, in all probability, remain during the whole 
Winter, or at least while the preliminary proceedings and the trials 
Continue, in the city prison. ‘The trial itself will, it is said, be con- 
ducted in the hall of the county tribunal. ‘Lhe criminal court of this 
City, by a proclamation of the 6th of this month, has determined or 
Made known the punishment which those persons incur who do not 
Obey the summons to appear as witnesses, which is a fine of 20 rix 
dollars, or eight days’ imprisonment. It is well known that the ap- 
Pearance of witnesses is of the greatest importance, and, in fact, in- 
dispensable in oral proceedings; and it is, therefore, especially recom- 
Mended to the attention of the friends and promoters of expeditious 
Judicial proceedings. 
orpuLAR Pouicy or Rour.— The pope left Rome on the 7th on 
a visit to Albano and Castelgandolfo. He reached Albano at ten 
© clock in the morning, and was received with the greatest demon- 
Strations of joy by the population. A splendid monument, sur- 
Mounted by a colossal statue of Pius 1X., had been erected in the 
Square of the cathedral, and his reception was, on a small scale, a re- 
Petition of his triumph at Rome on the 8th of September. ‘Ihe pope 
aving ascended a rostrum placed at the foot of the monument, all 
the assistants dropped on their knees to receive his benediction. He 
then remained seated for about ten minutes to witness the ascent of 
a balloon adorned with his armorial bearings, which arose amidst fire- 
Works and the sounds cf music. ‘The people of Aibano loudly pro- 
Claimed their satisfaction at their town being the first honoured with 
the visit of Pius IX. Castelgandolfo, the country residence of the 
Pope, is situate a mile beyond Albano, on the bank of a beautiful 
ake. [he inhabitants of the adjoining village and those of Albano 
ate rivals, and both vied with each other, on this occasion, in dis- 
Playing their zeal and affection. The Castellans, however, felt that 
the Pope, by first visiting Albano, had evinced a great consideration 
Or that town; and one of the inscriptions which decorated the square 
of Castelgandolfo expressed that feeling: — “ If we are not the first 
O possess you,” said that inscription, ‘* weare not the second to love 
you,” The pope visited the different establishments of public uti- 
ay in those localities, and conferred on each proofs of his munifi- 
pce: At four o’clock he left Castelgandolfo to return to Rome. 
se road was thronged with the same multitudes. The inhabitants 
i the neighbouring towns and villages having each a separate banner, 
Waited his passage, and the entire population of Rome had gone out 
th Meet him in order to hail his return, At seven o’clock he reached 
© Quirinal, and shortly afterwards the enthusiastic cries of the 
Sore assembled in front of the palace called him to the balcony, 
‘nce he gave them his benediction. : 
fro he “Semaphore de Marseilles,” of the 12th, contains a letter 
a m Rome, dated 7th, mentioning that the congregation of cardi- 
5 s having shown themselves systematically hostile to the measures 
reform proposed by cardinal Gizzi, the pope had replaced that body 
H ; Consulta di Stato, formed of the under secretaries of state, of the 
Sec ntes occupying at Rome the highest administrative functions, and 
“veral distinguished lay members. A weekly paper, called the “ Con- 
arporaneo,” was on the point of appearing under the auspices of 
= ual Gizzi. M. Balufli had been appointed bishop of Imola, the 

„ately filled by the pope. 

.°LiTicaL Conpit1ion oF Prussta.— The construction of the 
adyous German railroads, which during the last few years were fast 
Pet ncing towards completion, is now about to meet with an unex- 
me, ed impediment. ‘lhis consists of the great monetary embarrass- 

a and declining credit of the Prussian Government. The ex- 
th Quer being exhausted, and no banker willing to advance loans, 

Uc Work must necessarily be interrupted. A calamity, however, 

is l More to be apprehended than that of the delay of the works for 
wp ilroad, threatens to arise from the circumstance that thousands 
th sare occupied on the railroads wi!l lose their bread, and increase 

umber of those homeless and starving people who at present 
oppe the continuance of public order, If I have formerly taken 
om tunity to extol the condition of Germany in this respect, in 
Parison with that of other countries, some provinces of the Prus- 
Ingdom must be exempted, as there starvation has attained a 
not much beneath that of Ireland. If, however, the continu- 
terri of railroad labour meets with some interruption in the Prussian 
lono OTY, such will not be the case in other parts of Germany. The 
Engli lue between Trieste and Hamburg, exceeding six hundred 
no sh miles in length, is nearly finished. Vienna and Berlin are 
into cq ghbours, and Constantinople, on the Bosphorus, is brought 
rea Mmmunication with Stettin, washed by the Baltic. If in this 
sin vance of the political and social condition of Germany, 

Soon si Cannot keep up with the movement, she will most assuredly 
There ae down to the second rank among the European kingdoms. 
Now inta Ut one remedy, a really liberal constitution. The project 
tended to be put in execution is not satisfactory, according to 
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the opinion of several of the Prussian statesmen, who being ac- 
quainted with the disposition of the people, were consulted in the 
affair of the constitution. The present poiitical condition of Prussia 
is intolerable. The most important cities of the Prussian kingdom, 
Konigsberg, Breslaw, Magdeburg, Cologne, &c., have declared their 
resolution no longer to send Deputies to the Provincial Diet, as they 
will not assist in maintaining this useless burlesque on representation, 
The exchange of Berlin, the political barometer of Prussia, exhibits 
a state of depression, which even influences the quotations of Ger- 
man stocks and exchanges in other money markets. The Prussian 
funds are rapidly sinking here, and this effects a corresponding de- 
cline in other German funds; the Austrian stocks are now lower 
than they have been fora longtime. As proof that not a political, 
but a financial motive is the cause of this, the Spanish funds, the most 
delicate scale of the political atmosphere, are rising. 
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LONDON. 


Tue Bisnor or Lonpon’s Cuarce.—The Right Rev. the Bishop 
of London held a visitation of the clergy of the metropolis yesterday 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. At the conclusion of the sermon the right 
rev. prelate proceeded to the east end of the cathedral, and took his 
seat on a chair within the communion rails, Archdeacon Hale sat 
on the prelate’s right hand, the canons and minor canons occupied 
chairs on either side, within the railings, and the other clergymen 
present seated themselves on benches in front of the communion 
table. Mr. Shepherd, the registrar, then called over the names of 
the clergy who had been required to attend the visitation. This 
ceremony having been concluded, the bishop proceeded to read his 
charge. 

The following passages engaged the deep attention of his reverend 
auditors, and are of much public interest. 

Respecting the strict observance of the ceremonial directions of 
the rubric, his lordship said, ‘ he deemed it right, after consultation 
with those whose opinions he was bound to respect, to inform the 
clergy, as opportunity offered, that he did not require them to ob- 
serve that degree of rubrical strictness which he still thought would 
be desirable. At the same time, it was clear that he was not at 
liberty to direct any one not to do that which the letter of the law re- 

uired him to do. The utmost length to which he (the Bishop of 

ondon) could go was to abstain from enforcing strict obedience to 
the law. He was well aware that some of the parochial clergy 
thought it was his duty to uphold them at all hazards in opposition 
to their parishioners, in requiring strict compliance with the letter 
ofthe rubric; but it was evident ifhe had done this in any one parish 
of his diocese that he must have done it in all; and this was a course 
of proceeding upon which, with a full conviction of the consequences 
which were certain to follow, he was not prepared to enter. Under 
all the circumstances, he considered himself bound rather to consult 
the peace of the church than the wishes of individual clergymen.” 

Referring to the attempts made by certain double-minded men to 
introduce popish books of devotion, 

« He confessed he could not understand how any one professing to 
be a member of the established church could reconcile it to his con- 
science to be accessory to such a proceeding, the effect of which was 
to diminish the importance of certain fundamental differences which 
separated the Church of England from that of Rome, and to cause 
weak-minded persons to regard at first with complacency, and then 
affection, some of the worst errors of that church. He could under- 
stand such a course on the part of one of that society to whom it was 
permitted by their church to disguise a sacred truth for a specified 
temporary purpose, but he could not comprehend the delusion by 
which any one could persuade himself that, in acting thus, he was 
pursuing his duty asa faithful soldier engaged in the ministry of the 
English church. He looked upon such a step as an act of undis- 
guised hostility to the church; and deeply as he deplored the loss 
of those whe, from having been amongst her ablest defenders, 
became her revilers, he would rather see them pass over at once than 
continue within her pale, with the dishonest purpose of seeing how 
much of the Romanist system might be engrafted into the church, 
and how much of error might be made compatible with the truth.” 

Speaking of the aggressions of the popish tractarian party, he 
warned the clergy to be prepared, by sound argument, to resist the 
approach of that adversary. In pursuing these studies, he would 
strongly recommend his young friends to direct their attention to the 
subject of the papal infallibility, which was strongly connected with 
the papal supremacy. He was persuaded this was the most weak 
and untenable, and the least dangerous of all the grounds on which 
the Romish church claimed allegiance, but it was that which was 
most successful in ensnaring tender consciences. No attribute was 
more gladly recognised in a preacher than the assumption of infalli- 
bility. Unstable and ill-informed minds were most easily captivated 
by the promise of a speedy and conclusive settlement of their 
difficulties ; and this was the leading feature of that delusion which 
made so many captives—of that master-spell which gave potency to 
the deceitfulness of men’s minds. ‘To be assured by a professedly 
infallible creature that he was in possession of the truth, that he was 
the only legitimate interpreter of the mind of Jesus Christ, and of 
the laws of his church, and that those who believed whatever he com- 
manded, and practised all that he enjoined, were secure of salvation, 
was too comfortable a doctrine not to be eagerly embraced by many 
who could not substantiate practically to their own minds all that was 
included in those grand fundamental truths of the Gospel, “ Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” and “ Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.” It very commonly happened 
that persons who were very imperfectly instructed in the grounds of 
their faith, and who had quitted their own church for that of Rome, 
in consequence of the doubts suggested to their minds by the 
writings and conversations of subtle disputants, assigned as their sole 
reason for the change, that the comfort they longed for they fancied 
they had found in the shelter of an infallible authority, which spared 
them the trouble and responsibility of thinking and judging for 
themselves. ‘lhese people told them that inward conviction was far 
better than argumentative demonstration. But was it not marvel- 
lous that any person who had a tolerable acquaintance either with 
the volume of inspiration, or the records of history, should be per- 
suaded to venture his salvation in so frail a bark as that of papal in- 
fallibility—that infailibility which at different times had stamped with 
its impress the most discordant and irreconcilable doctrines and 
practices—that infallibility of which the most learned doctors of 
Rome had never been able to define whether it resided in the pope 
alone, or in the councils, or in the canons of the church. This por- 
tentous doctrine of infallibility was, in truth, the very keystone on 
which the whole system of Romish error rested ; and if they removed 
it the whole fabric would crumble into dust. He (the Bishop of 
London) particularly recommended the clergy to make themselves 
masters of the arguments on this question. The assertion of the 
pope’s supremacy necessarily involved the assertion of his infallibi- 
lity; while the admission of his nfallibility led directly to the ad- 
mission of his supremacy. 

After defending the English church against the charge of schism, 
his lordship entered at large on the subject of church acccemmodation, 
in the course of which he strongly recommended ‘“ THE OPENING OF 
OUR CHURCHES FOR PRIVATE PRAYER, SO THAT PERSONS LIVIVG IN 
CROWDED DWELLINGS, WHO COULD NOT THERE SOLEMNISE THEIR 
MINDS FOR PRAYER, MIGHT RESORT TO THE HOUSE OF GoD.” ‘The 
right reverend prelate concluded by affectionately declaring that the 
clergy must never lose sight of the solemn consideration, that the in- 
fluence and usefulness of the church depended, in a great degree, 
upon their own conduct as its ministers. Although they had the re- 
corded assurance of the great Founder of their faith, that their church 
was founded on a rock, yet they knew not what trials they might have 
to pass through. The duration and sharpness of these trials would, 
however, be materially affected by the faithfulness or the failure of 
the clergy in the performance of their duty. Let them follow after 
those things which made for their everlasting peace, looking more to 
those points of opinion and practice—happily the most numerous 
and important—in which they agreed, rather than to those upon which 
they differed. 

Court or ALDERMEN. — THREATENED Famine IN THE City 
Prisons.—On Monday a court was held for the dispatch of business. 
Sir C. Marshall presented a petition from the baker who is serving 
the contract to supply the city prisons with bread. It stated “that 


in consequence of the failure of the potato crop, which caused so un- 


looked for an advance in the price of flour (nearly 12. per sack, and a 
further advance expected), the price to the petitioner now serving 
amounted to little more than half the price pow charged for bread at 
many bakers’ shops in London, in consequence of which he daily lost 
to a considerable amount, and he prayed that the court would take 
the matter into consideration, and allow him an advanced price, so 
that he might be able to supply bread of the quality he would wish to 
keep up, and at the same time to lessen the great loss he was sus- 
taining.” The “humble petitioner” was referred to the gaol com- 
mittee, by whom his prayer will of course be granted. 

New Brince at Westminster. — There is a rumour that it is 
intended to run the new bridge from the Duke of Northumberland’s 
mansion at Charing Cross, to the bend in the Westminster Road 
forming the premises of Messrs. Atkinson. 

Artesian Wetis. — It is in contemplation to sink another shaft 
at the works in Trafalgar Square, in order to obtain a further supply 
of water for the surrounding neighbourhood. By an arrangement 
with the Woods and Forests, the contractors are enabled to supply 
water to other than the fountains and government works. 

Warertoo Brincr. — Since the stoppage of Westminster Bridge, 
the daily average traffic over this bridge, from six o’clcck in the 
morning till six in the evening, is —foot passengers, 2400; vehicles 
drawn by two horses, 960; ditto by three, 48; ditto by one, 2648; 
trucks, 96; and saddle horses, 30; according to the tolls charged, 
giving a receipt of 44l. 9s. 6d. per diem of 12 hours. 

Derkessen State or THE Printinc Business.—The scarcity of 
employment which has prevailed for a considerable portion of the pre- 
sent year amongst the printers of the metropolis has hardly ever been 
equalled. During the last six' months the compositors of London 
have disbursed towards the relief of their brethren out of work a sum 
exceeding 12002. 3 Each person has received 6s. a-week, the number 
of recipients ranging from 160 to 230. Even at the present time of 
the year, when formerly trade has been considered good, their number 
amounts to 210. A large proportion of this most intelligent and use- 
ful body of men have families dependent on their labour. ‘The pri- 
vations they must have undergone, and are still enduring, need no 
comment. 

SrrraLrieLps Raccep ScHOoLs. — Last evening a meeting, in 
support of this institution, was held at the British School, Gascoigne 
Place, Crabtree Row, Bethnal Green. ‘The spacious room was 
filled by an exceedingly numerous, attentive, and highly-respectable 
assembly. ‘lhe chair was taken by the Rev. J. Branch, of Waterloo 
Chapel, Lambeth, who opened the business of the evening in an 
eloquent and impressive address, and concluded by soliciting the at- 
tention of the meeting for Mr. Gordon, who read the report, from 
which it appears that the school was first established in Greville 
Street, in the year 1843, since which time 560 children have been ad- 
mitted. T'he number now on the books is 143. The average attend- 
ance is 700. The report having been received, Mr. Gent, from the 
Ragged School Union, detailed accounts of the operation of such 
schools in various parts of the kingdom. Mr. Haines, Mr. Cobdin, 
and several other ministers and gentlemen, addressed the mecting at 
some length; after which, thanks were voted to the chairman, and 
the meeting separated. 
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THE COUNTRY. 


Tue Hontine Season. — Most of our sportsmen are returned 
from the moors, and all is stir and bustle to get ready for the hunt- 
ing campaign. Partridge and pheasant shooting are but a poor and 
uninteresting vocation compared with fox-hunting; though the 
grouse and the deer afford admirable sport. There is every pros- 
pect of a “ good season,” as far as hounds, and horses, and men are 
concerned; but such favourable weather as last year afforded cannot 
be reasonably anticipated. 

Of harriers and hare-hunting there is no lack. Lord Lonsdale has 
a beautiful little pack, with which he hunts the Aylesbury country, 
and gets admirable runs! and in Surrey a new pack has commenced 
the season with the distinguished and unique honour of having a lady 
for the huntsman / 

Mr. Green continues the management of the Quorn hounds, Lord 
Forester the Belvoir, Sir Richard Sutton the Cottesmere. The old 
Pytchley go on as last year; and we are gratified to hear that Lord 
Yarborough will keep up the splendid hunting establishment of his 
much lamented deceased father. The Duke of Beaufort, too, means 
to support his noble establishment with undiminished zeal. Mr. 
Drake's, Mr. Lowndes’, the Oakley, and all the packs in Hertford- 
shire and Essex, will continue to hunt as usual in their respective 
districts. In Sussex, General Wyndham’s and Captain Richard- 
son’s, and in Surrey, the old subscription pack, will also continue 
hunting this season. 

Stag-hunting, which is every year getting more into vogue, will 
have all the packs of last season to amuse the sportsmen. Consider- 
able improvements are said to be in contemplation for the manage- 
ment of the Queen’s buckhounds, and their new master being a good 
horseman, with youth and not too much experience on his side, good 
sport may be anticipated with the royal pack. Baron Rethschild’s 
stag-hounds are most favourably spoken of. The Vale of Aylesbury 
is the finest district in England to ride over, and the baron spares no 
expense in procuring the best horses, hounds, and deer, and does the 
whole thing in first-rate style. Lord Northampton also keeps up his 
excellent pack of stag-hounds, and the Surrey Subscription are also 
to hunt this season. The hounds are good, and the country above 
par, but being under the management of snobs, the thing is done in 
a most illiberal, and, indeed, novel way, those who hunt with 
them being obliged to pay ten shillings—a sad contrast to the noble 
manner in which the stag-hounds in that county were in former days 
supported and managed vy the venerable Earl of Derby. 

Mancnester Pustic Barus anb WasH-HousEs. — Some time 
ago a fancy ball was given in Manchester on a magnificent scale, for 
raising a fund to be devoted to the providing of public baths and 
wash-houses for the people. Subscriptions were collected, and a 
committee was appointed to carry out the object.so fraught with 
benefit to the working classes, with a spirit worthy of its importance. 
The committee selected a large house in Miller’s Street, near the 
Rochdale Road, which they engaged for a term of years, and which 
they have fitted up in the most economical manner, according to the 
plans of Mr. F. T. Bellhouse, architect. 

The building consists of a cellar, and three stories above, and has 
a spacious yard behind. ‘The cellars are devoted to the washing de- 
partment, and give accommodation to twenty-six washers at one time, 
and contain two large boilers for boiling the clothes. There is also 
a drying stove; and ail these advantages are afforded, for a space of 
time not exceeding four hours, for the sum of one penny. 

‘The first floor contains a spacious waiting-room for males, in 
which a few books are provided ; apartments for the superintendent 
and matron; and a room containing SIX baths for females, with 
separate entrance and waiting-room, The second floor is devoted to 
baths for males; two rooms contuining six baths each. For the use 
of each of the twelve baths for males, and the six for females before 
mentioned, the charge, including hot and cold water, and the use of 
a towel, is twopence. — 

The water for supplying the establishment is contained in two cis- 
terns at the upper part of the premises, which are kept filled by the 
water from the Waterworks Company’s main. One of these cisterns 
contains water heated by steam, which is admitted into it from a 
steam-boiler. The other contains cold water. From these cisterns 
each of the washing-tubs and each of the baths are supplied with hot 
and cold water, which may be turned on at pleasure. 

The drying stove contains a number of “horses,” which run upon 
pullies, and are, when filled with clothes, pushed into a chamber con- 
taining a great number of steam-pipes. 

We are glad to learn that the people avail themselves eagerly of 
the benefits of the establishment, as is shown by the following 
statement :— 

Number of persons who have made use of the Baths and Wash-houses in Man- 


chester, between September 7th, 1846 (when they were first opened to the 
public), and October 6th inst. 


Number of Male Baths at 2d. . : : - 1967 
Number of Male Baths at 6d. . a : : - 144 
Number of Female Baths at 2d. . 4 ; : - 189 
Number of Washers at Id. > 2 . - . 396 
Number of Manglers at 4d. ` 3 : . + 247 
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METROPOLITAN CEMETERIES. 


r We ask the attention of the careless to a subject we are about to 
illustrate in a series of expensive engravings. The wise and the re- 
flective have long considered the burial of the dead among the habi- 
tations of the living, to be a great social evil. We wish to commu- 
nicate a similar consciousness of its impropriety to the unthinking 
public generally. Fortunately for our purpose, full information on 
the subject is only required to establish the principles we advocate. 
No argument is necessary to prove the injurious effects produced by 
the presence of dead bodies in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
living. This is a self-evident proposition, the truth of which cannot 
be denied. Ours then is an easy task. Not so, indeed, unless we 
can arrest attention, command reflection, and secure practical profes- 
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sion among the multitude who even now with curious gaze are 
seeking entertainment from our illustrations, rather than are led to 
the consideration of the subject, by a proper sense of duty to them- 
selves or others. 

No great public reform, however, is more practically in the hands 
of individuals than the correction of that enormous social evil, which 


countenances the interment of the bodies of deceased relations in 
close proximity to our own dwellings. It is in the power of every 
head of a family to discourage, in his own case, a practice so totally 
in opposition to common sense and common convenience. But in 
spite of the moral instinct, which impels us, by feelings of horror 
and dread, to shun the actual presence of the dead, and with a bar- 
barous disregard of the noisome exhalations, which seem a natural 
and wise provision, to secure the immediate removal of decomposing 
mortal remains far from human observation, the experience of every 
day proves that, as regards the burial of the dead, modern civilisation 
is a scandalous libel upon propriety, and a telling sneer upon the 
wisdom that, under such circumstances, can call itself enlightened. 

Of late, some redeeming philanthropists have appeared, who have 
endeavoured to remedy the evil. Public attention has been so far 
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8ained, that a parliamentary inquiry has been instituted upon the 
Practiceof interment in towns, and many valuable facts elicited and 
Proved, to assist future agitation upon the subject. Several associa- 
tions of liberaleminded men, under the title of cemetery companies, 
ave also been formed to carry out the principles advocated by the 
pponents of intermural burial, by supplying more suitable deposi- 
tes for the dead of crowded cities, than the rank, festering, and 
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THE CEMETERY AND MORTUARY CHAPEL, NUNHEAD. 


contagion spreading soil of a street churchyard, than which a rotting 
lay stall is not more vilely offensive, or less noxious to the su rrounding 
neighbourhood. 

London, never in the rear in any onward march of improvement, 
can already boast of seven large cemeteries on the confines of differ- 
ent suburban districts. Eight, the too zealously forward enumerate, 
but we restrict approving comment to such only whose estimated extent 


Levante thee 


exceeds 100,000 square yards, and which are, the Highgate, the Nun« 
head, the City of London, Mile End; the West of ondon, Brom 

ton ; the South Metropolitan, Norwood; the Kensal Green, and the 
Abney Park Cemeteries. Our engravings for the present week 
refer to the two first, Highgate and the Nunhead, and which we shall 
now particularly notice, for the purpose of directing the attention 
and inyiting the co-operation of the public with the directors, to 
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effect that great social reform contemplated in thus affording oppor- 
tunity of escape from the necessity of consigning the remains of be- 
loved friends to the impurity and continual desecration they are ex- 
posed to in the city burial grounds. 3 

Tne Highgate and Nunhead Cemeteries belonging to the same com- 
pany, are situated on opposite sides of the metropolis, supplying re- 
spectively north and south London. The former is situated on the 
south-west slope of the upper ridge which bounds the northern bank 
of the valley ofthe Thames. The latter on the opposite Croydon ridge, 
which bounds the same valley on the southern side. Standing on these 
elevated spots on a bright clear day, our eyes directed towards the grey 
and distant city of the living, whilst around us spreads the green and 
silent cemetery of the dead, how natural is the contrasting reflection of 
what we are and what we shall be. Solemn pauses of earnest self- 
communion favour wholesome impressions, deep and permanent. 
Death is asage moralist, and graves are legiblecharacters. Where isthe 
wicked man who will not be improved, where the good who may not be 
strengthened, by visits timed to refresh memory or indulge grief, by 
the contemplation of the narrow dwelling where a once-loved friend 
now sleeps in death. Turn we, to relieve sorrow or the oppression 
of sadness, that like a cloud broken into rain fills our eyes with 
tears. And how soon is the anguish of the heart relieved by a com- 
panionship “of woe. Surrounded by memorials of Others’ bereave- 
ments, sympathy divides our grief and tempers its distressing vio- 
lence. Here reflection, that physic for the soul, operates, and ex- 
hausts the selfish pain which leads us to mourn our loss, rather than 
rejoice at the gain of those who are gone. Here, too, are abundant 
sources of resignation. The beautifuily kept, lawn-like slopes of 
the Highgate and Nunhead Cemeteries, the broad, clean walks of 
yellow gravel, the picturesque effect of the elegant chapels, the whole 
heightened by the natural wildness of the situation, which has been 
directed by happy ingenuity and correct taste into extreme elegance 
of arrangement, affords ample opportunity for the gratification of 
feeling in secluded wanderings over the extensive and richly diversi- 
fied grounds. And that such depositories for the dead are wisely or- 
dered, needs no other proof than that the seductive retirement coun- 
teracts, as it ought to do, the inordinate indulgence of feeling it 
would seem to encourage. On every side appears some interesting 
object, in keeping with the occasion and the place, to divert our me- 
lancholy from selfish contemplation. Can we not feel with that 
distracted widow who, with face buried in her hands, bends 
over the new made grave of her husband. Is that mother adorning 
with flowers the little grassy mound that covers her child passed by 
without a sympathising sigh, or that husband unpitied who so care- 
fully weeds his dead partner's narrow cel]? Such scenes are, indeed, 
the proper corrective of individual sorrow. Chastened but not sub- 
dued, we see the inconsiderateness in others’ excess, and learn to mo- 
derate our own; and more, the mind regaining its proper tone, con- 
templates the common lot of all that breathe with a sweet sadness 
and a hopeful resignation, which enables us to look on death with 
philosophic calmness as a happy solution cf the vexed questicn—life. 

Vhilst the thought is with us, let us ask, Can such sentiments of 
virtue, so effective a moral lesson, be inculcated by the service of the 
dead, as performed inintermural churchyards? What opportunity is 
affo.ded there for the exercise of sorrow or of useful reflection, when 
within earshot the vilest oaths of rival omnibus conductors, or the 
ribald jokes of some itinerant Punch, mingle wiih the monotonous 
prayers of the place-affected priest? And after the body is consigned 
to the sewer-drained soil to rot and be removed with the filth in 
which it is deposited, can the relations of the deceased venture more 
than an occasional furtive look through the gloomy railings that in- 
close the ground, without exciting impudent curiosity or ignorant 
remark? What communings with the memory of the dead can be 
there indulged, and what advantage to public morality is derived 
from the careless indifference with which blunted sensibility performs 
the last offices of the dead? And how are we answered by the de- 
fenders of the present demoralising system, but by Judas-like appeals 
to prejudice, because it fills the bag. Consecrated ground and vested 
interests in burial fees are the truculent excuses, raised to bar the 
universal good, which the prohibition of burials within any city or 
town would certainly effect. 

We would willingly let the question as to the real value of a 
bishop’s blessing upon ground intended for the reception of the dead 
pass by without a word of remark; but we know sufficient of public 
feeling upon the subject to be assured, that that which we wish most 
to see carried into operation as regards public interment in suburban 
cemeteries, will meet with no greater opposition than that excited by 
the popular prejudice in favour of consecrated ground. We think it 
a superstition; but the opinion .of those who hold it to be otherwise, 
demands equal freedom of expression. Encouraged, however, 
by the gradual but certain extinction, in the progress of truth, of all 
vain beliefs and false hopes founded upon ignorance, we patiently 
wait for conviction to develope itself, where discussion would be idle 
and fruitless. We have no misgivings, but that the lingering 
remains of a degrading superstition, which long usurped the place of 
true religion, will, in the course of a very few years, be confined to 
that curious history of exploded errors, to whese records of witch- 
craft, relic worship, &c.. we turn with wonderment, to think that 
such things should have ever been believed, and have exerted so im- 
portant an influence over men calling themselves sensible and wise. 
As public journalists, we have a more pleasing duty, and one we can 
enter more freely upon the discussion of: that is, how far, and in 
what manner, the poorer classes of society are to be benefited by the 
establishment of large public cemeteries. It must be observed, in 
the first place, that it is upon arguments drawn from the misery and 
crime engendered among these classes by the burial customs now in 
operation, that the advocates of a national reform in this respect 
chiefly depend for the importance and necessity of the social inno- 
vations they wish to introduce. ‘The amount of demoralisation and 
physical degeneration among the labouring population in our 
thronged manufacturing districts, they have satisfactorily proved to 
be enormous. It now remains for these if sincerely interested in the 
well-doing of the poor, to continue their exertions until they procure 
for them that convenience aud opportunity for honourably disposing 
of their dead, so as to secure mental satisfaction and self-respect for the 
attention they have been enabled to pay to the remains of those they 
loved in life. hey would thus at once be raised in character and 
estimation, and no one can doubt but that the reaction upon the other 
classes of the community would be beneficial, especially as regards 
public health and the national character. k 

A proposed scheme of public buria!, to be sanctioned by act of Par- 
liament, lately submitted to several benevolent and influential gen- 
tlemen, promises to be so usefully effective as regards the poor, that 
we are tempted to lay the whole plan before our readers. One of 
its first provisions is prohibitory of all burials within the precincts of 
a town or city. Large cemeteries are to be provided either by public 
grants or private enterprize, wherever presentment juries shall declare 
them to be required. For the future, all dead bodies are to be con- 
sidered the property of the state, upon whom will devolve the re- 
sponsibility and the duties of interment. Every parish is to have a 
large receiving house erected in a suitable, but elegant style of archi- 
tecture. This receiving house would be divided into several small 
mortuary rooms, where accommodations suitable to different ranks 
of life could be obtained, It would be made compulsory on the part 
of the public to part with their dead within twelve hours after decease, 
and the bodies would lie six days in the mortuary rooms of the re- 
ceiving house, ina kind of state, access to which would be freely per- 
mitted to the friends of the deceased. ‘Two or three burial days would 
be appointed in every week, and each parish or union, if advisable, 
would have a hearse capable of containing four or six bodies, which 
would convey them from the receiving house to the chapel in the ce- 
metery. Here the friends of the deceased would assemble, and having 
been robed in proper habiliments by officers anpointed for that pur- 
pose, processions would then form of bearers, mourners, and fol- 
lowers, and popular feelings, prejudices, and fancies, as far as con- 
sistent with common sense, would be carefully consulted in these 
minor arrangements of the mournful ceremony. There can be no 
question that if such a simple, but efficient plan, of public interment 
were adopted and made general throughout the kingdom, that the 
most advantageous results would follow. The poor, especially, would 
be materially benefited, and we consider this to bea satisfactory proof 
of the soundness of the proposed measure, Jn the first place, they 
would:at once be relieved of a source of contagion, anda great incon- 


venience in their domestic arrangements ; and, in the next, protected 
from the cruel exactions of undertakers, whose expenses are serious 
burdens for a long time afterwards upon the labour and energies of a 
bereaved family. lt has alsobeen proved, that a funeral superior to 
that which the majority of the better class of the poor obtain, at the 
cost of from 5/. to 8l. can be supplied in the manner we have de- 
scribed for Jess than 30s. And, lastly, the only objection that can 
reasonably be raised against the measure, the violation of individual 
sanctity, would be more than compensated by the improvement in 
public health, which would certainly ensue, besides, the credit and 
honour which, as a nation, we might challenge as our due, from the 
propriety and order with which the funeral of our humblest citizens 
would be conducted. 

The consideration of these details brings us back again to the ori- 
ginal subject of our illustrations, the Highgate and Nunhead Ceme- 
teries, the public spirited and disinterested proprietors of which have, 
in furtherance of some similar measure, to facilitate the early re- 
moval of dead bodies from among the poor inhabitants of our 
crowded metropolis, offered to provide for the reception of such in 
their noble cemeteries, at a cost that should be strictly unremunerative, 
being willing to impose this great public convenience upon them- 
selves, as a first step in that great social reform in the matter of in- 
terments, which has been the object of this paper to advocate. We 
have not gone out of our way to praise this or that cemetery com- 
pany for the order, cleanliness, and economy which characterise their 
transactions with the public, for, in these particulars, all appear 
equally to have consulted the general interests of the many, before 
they calculated the profit that would accrue to themselves from the 
enterprise thus associated with the purest philanthropic and patriotic 
spirit. We feel it to be our duty, therefore, to encourage and sup- 
port, as far as in us lies, efforts so decidedly beneficial to morality 
and public health, and in succeeding papers, shall continue to direct 
attention to the cemeteries in different parts of the suburban confines 
of the metropolis, that the inhabitants may be made acquainted with 
the localities most suitable from situation for the burial of their dead. 
In this manner we have already pointed out north and south London 
as being accommodated by the Highgate and Nunhead Cemeteries, 
and the increasing popularity for the purposes of decent interment 
they command in their respective neighbourhoods, would seem to in- 
dicate a growing prepossession in favour of such places of public 
burial, that will ultimately, perhaps, become a national feeling, and 
command a corresponding respect among those civilised nations who 
have preceded us in this important social feature of well ordered 
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IRELAND. 

PRESENTMENT SESSIONS “ Exrraorpinary.”— The Cork papers 
furnish the “ deliberations” of the gentlemen assembied in Macroom 
for the purpose of holding an extraordinary presentment sessions for 
the barony of West Muskerry. There have been some curious 
scenes enacted in different parts of the kingdom since the commence- 
ment of these baronial relicf meetings, but the performances at Ma- 
croom, as well as being the latest, are certainly the most amusing 
that have yet attained fame through the columns of a newspaper. 
Two-thirds of the day having been consumed in fiercely contested 
battles about the disposal of such trivial items as 3000/., 5000/., and 
g00ol., one of the collective wisdom of West Muskerry, with a laud- 
able view of putting an end to the wordy warfare that raged without 
intermission throughout the proceedings, thus interposed .— 


& Mr. J. B. Warren: Hear me—hear me for a moment. I shall now bring this 
scene to a close. ‘There is but one course we can adopt, and that I propose — 
that the presentments be passed en masse. (Great cheering.) The d—ia thing 
else can be done here. 

Mr. Coulthurst : I second that. It is the only course left us. (Great uproar.) 

Mr. J. B. Warren: Hear me—do hear me for a moment. (Great yelling.) See 
what a scene you have to-day; look around you. Isit not utterly impossible that 
we can go through these applications dispassionately—that we will be permitted 
to consider them calmly or quietly ? For God’s sake, then, pass my resolution, 
granting them all, whatever they may be, and leave them to our guardian angels, 
the Board of Works. (Great shouting.) I move that the applications pass en 
masse. Does any one second me? (Shouts, ‘* We do.’’) 

Mr. M. C. O’Leary: I second you, with all my heart. (Tremendous shouting.) 

Mr. J. B. Warren: If you carry that, you may go home to your dinners ; if you 
reject it, prepare to stop here for a week. (Yells.) 

Chairman: Who’s for passing them all? (‘Tremendous shouts of * All.”’) 

Mr. J. B. Warren: Mr. Secretary, bundle them all up, and cut away as fast as 
youcan. (Great uproar.) 

Mr. J.E. M‘Carthy: l object—I object—I object. (Hisses.) I move that we 
go to the consideration of the applications in alphabetical order. ( Uproar.) 
Some of = did not come here for mere humbug. (Groaning, hissing, and 
shouting. 

Mr. J. B. Warren: Some of us did not come here to make speeches. My 
proposition is carried, at all events. (Tremendous shouting.) 

Mr. J. E. M‘Carthy: Pll not give way. (Cries of “ Poll, poll,” with “ No 
—no,” 

Chairman: Shall I poll Mr. Warren’s motion? ( Yes, yes,” and deafening 
shouts of “ No, no.” 

Mr. J. E. M‘Carthy: Pll never consent to sign myself down a fool. 

Mr. J. B. Warren: You need never do that. 

Dr. Baldwin: Such a proceeding would be stultifying ourselves. ( Yells.) 

Father Kearney: Is it legal to pass them in this way ? 

7 Captain Gordon: You may do so if you please; ’tis as good as any other way 
ere. 

Father Kearney: Then away with them. (Vociferous yelling.) 

Secretary: If you pass the presentments in this way, none of the drainage pre- 
sentments can be carried out. 

Mr. J. E. M‘Carthy :$lt is a miserable subterfuge to defeat’the objects of the poor 
—to avoid feeding the peopie. (Awful confusion and shouting.) 

Mr. J. 3. Warren: I have no application for a presentment for a job, but others 
may. (Shoutings) By my plan I give all a fair chance. It is evident we are 
mere puppets here—we have no control—the storm is overpowerful for us. 
(Shouting.) You are much mistaken if you think you can reject any present- 
ment, and it will in any way come to the same end. All we have to do is to 
place our dependence on the controlling power of the Board of Works, who will 
have useful works pressed upon them by the relief committees. (Shouting.) 

Mr. J. E. M‘Carthy : We must check jobs ; we must upset jobs. 

Mr. J. B. Warren: This observation seems to be aimed at me; now I don’t 
care a fig for it; I can afford a laugh at it, for so far as jobs are concerned this 
day, I think I am the most innocent man in court. (Shouting.) 

Chairman: I cannot stand this any longer, I must leave the chair. (Yells.) 

Father Lee: If you ask for quietness, I shall get it for you. (Here tremen- 
dous uproar ensued.) 

Mr. J.B. Warren: W ell, have it any way you like. For peace sake I with- 
draw my motion, but in doing so I must say that I am as anxious for.the poor 
Oa EEN and perhaps more so than those who make a parade of humanity. 

eering. 

Dr. Baldwin: I’m convinced there’s no more humane man than Mr. John 
Warren. (Shouting.) 

Secretary : What sum will you assess ? 

Mr. Cronin: Let us fix an amount in globo. 

Mr. J. B. Warren: You may, or in nubibus; it will all come to the same. 
(Great uproar.) 

Mr. J. E. Macarthy: I propose that 50,0002. be granted. 

sad B. Warren: You may as well make it 500,000/.; what signifies a 
nought ? 

Amidst the most terrific tumult, the applications were taken up seriatim, and 
all read were passed. 

Father O’ Driscoll applied to build a chapel at Drishane, 5002. 

Dr. Baldwin: I object. (Hissing.) 

Father O'Driscoll: You should be the last to oppose it. 

Dr. Baldwin: You should not divert the money from the poor. 

Mr. M. H. Warren: Pollit. (Bah.) Icare not for your hissing—I’m hereon 
my oath. (Hisses.) I’m here sworn to do my duty. Now it is no part of my 
duty to tax the community to build chapels. (Great hissing. ) 

Father O'Driscoll: Raise no discussion here in the face of the people. (Hiss- 


ing.) 
Mr. M. H. Warren: Pil do my duty though you hiss me to my house. ‘(Great 
confusion.) 
Chairman: It’s passed. (Shouting.) 
Father Lee applied for 10002. to repair Macroom chapel. 
Chairman: We’ll grant it. (Great shouting.) Look at the bundle of appli- 
cations still before me. A 
Dr. Baldwin: And all the magistrates and cesspayers have deserted you. 
Chairman: What am I to do? 
Secretary : Really the thing is too ridiculous to continue any longer. 
Chairman: Then I'll reject the rest. (Cries of“ No.”) 
The chairman, secretary, county surveyor, and Captain Gordon, it being half- 
past four o’clock, here escaped from the court amidst much uproar. 
The valuation of the barony for county cess is 54,2977. 13s. lld. The amount 
granted, chargeable on the barony, was, 59,586/. 15s. For drainage, 43002. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Tne Snurrixa ur or Hicutanp Passes. — We are glad to see 
that the illegal attempt of the Duke of Leeds to shut up the pass to 
Glen Lui Beg, amid the Cairngorm mountains, has excited so much 
attention throughout England and Scotland. There has been a 
growing disposition for some years, on the part of great Highland 
proprietors, and the English spcrtsmen to whom they let their shoot- 
ings, to exclude the people from the mountain paths, to which the 


people have as clear a right as any landlord has to his estate. For- 
tunately, this last attempt of the Duke of Leeds, and the odd defence 
made for it by the duke and his eccentric friend, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, have put matters in such a train as will bring the question 
to a speedy issue. The Duke of Athol, imitating his southern com- 
peer, has, it seems, determined to close Glen Tilt, which he has no 
more right to do than any Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones of London has to 
take possession of the best bedroom or drawing-room of Dunkeld 
House. These great Nimrods have yet to learn the great fact, that 
in the eyes of the law their fondly cherished deer are not “game,” 
but “vermin” —a fact which was very clearly proved not many 
months ago, to the great discomfiture of a Ross-shire laird, whose 
deer were very summarily despatched by a lowland farmer, now 
settled in Ross-shire, in whose turnip fields they had made depreda 

tions more extensive than welcome. ‘They have yet to learn an 
equally indisputable fact, that no landlord has any right of exclusion 
over the wilderness. Waste land, if not free for the plough and the 
spade, is free for the foot; at least, there are very good lawyers who 
maintain so, and any doubts that may exist upon the question will 
soon be set at rest. The right of way is in England a right most 
dear to the people — a right which the common law has ever en- 
forced. One John Lewis, a brewer, of Richmond, tried this right 
against the influence of the whole Royal Family of England, and 
beat it triumphantly. The Princess Amelia, daughter of George 111., 
was ranger of the Royal Park at Richmond, and thought fit to shut 
up a footway that had been used by the inhabitants from time imme- 
morial. Her father and all his court supported her. The brewer, 
backed by the people of Richmond, resisted the oppression ; and after 
a long suit, vexatiously defended, won the cause. The Scottish law 
is not less clear and decisive. If there is not public spirit enough in 
the few Highlanders yet left amid the magnificent glens and moun- 
tains of Perth and Aberdeenshire to resist these autocratic deer pre- 
servers, there is sufficient amongst the tourists of England and other 
parts of the world to try the point. It will not be difficult to found 
an association for the preservation of the rights of way, and to depute 
half-a-dozen sturdy pedestrians next season to force the passes, if need 
be. We fancy the dukes and their gamekeepers will be rather shy of 
laying forcible bands upon any pedestrian sent upon such a mission ; 
and we would advise the instant formation of a society for this very 
purpose. It will be well supported, and funds will not be wanted 
for a cause so noble. We invite the co-operation of sight-seers, of 
the admirers of the grand and the beautiful in nature, as well as of 
the friends of popular rights, in this cause. Such a society would 
soon bring the dukes to reason, and show them that what royaity 
could not do for a few acres of ground in Surrey, aristocracy shall 
not do for whole counties in Scotland. — Glasgow Argus. 

Sır Warrer Scorr’s Tomsusrone. — At the works of Messrs. 
M‘Donald and Leslie, of this city, there has just been executed a 
massive tombstone, which is to be placed on the contiguous graves of 
the late Sir Walter Scott and of Lady Scott, at Dryburgh Abbey. 
It consists of a large block of the beautiful red granite, cut from 
Messrs. M*Donald and Leslie’s quarries at Stirling Hill, near Peter- 
head, on the property of the Earl of Aberdeen. The block is 7 feet 
long, by 63 feet bread, and weighs nearly 5 tons. The upper surface 
is cut in the form of the top of a double sarcophagus. On the one 
compartment is the following inscription : — 


Sir WALTER Scott, Baronet, 
Died, September 21. A.D. 1832. 


On the other : — 


{Dame CHARLOTTE MARGARET CARPENTER, 
wife of 
Sir WALTER Scort, of Abbotsford, Baronet, 
Died at Abbotsford, May 15. A.D. 1826. 


The letters are very deeply cut in the imperishable material of which 
the tombstone is composed, and will prove faithful to the record of 
departed genius and worth with which they are charged, in defiance 
of the elemental action of many a future age. —dberdeen Journal. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 


EARTH. 


Earth is very fair ! 

Earth’s love clingeth to me ! 
Blessed angels ! ye who share 
Heaven-loves pure and strong, oh, tear 
These close earthly ties asunder 

Ere their clasp undo me ! 


To the valleys, in the glory 
Of their summer pomp arrayed — 
To the giant mountains hoary — 
To the dewy woodland’s shade — 
To the calm broad rivers, flowing 
Through the pastures murmuringly — 
To each grace of earth’s bestowing, 
They have bound me lovingly : — 
Blessed angels, blessed angels, from this bondage set me free ! 


Lo! I stand 
By the dim and misty margin 

Of an unknown strand, 

On the utmost verge of time ; 
And God’s great Eternity 
Seemeth ever fronting me 

With a solemn face sublime, 

And a solemn beckoning hand: 
But—ah, me! ah, woe is me!— 

I shrink backward tremblingly ; 
Shrink and cling to life’s fruition, 
From the terrors of that vision, 
From the unfolding of the portals of the shadowy spirit-land. 


Blessed angels ! let the shining 
Of your beauty light the gloom : 

Aid me, from your heaven inclining, 

x In this hour of strife and doom ! 

Close me rounc fror earth’s begniling— ` 
From her lingering, fond embrace— 

From her sunny sky’s soft smiling, 
And the pleading in her face ! 

Close me round, and with your singing 
Into silence awe the crowd 

Of familiar voices ringing 
Round me, very clear and loud, — 

nd From the meadow-grasses springing, 

Dropping downward from the cloud. 

Close me round !— yet stronger groweth 
This undying love of mine, — 

Stronger as life’s river floweth 
Nearer to its fount divine. 

Stronger — stronger, through all weeping — 
Through all prayers poured ceaselessly — 

Through all spirit toil unsleeping — 
Through all depths of agony: 

Angels !— God! above the angels !— {rom this bondage set me free ! 
T. Westwood. 
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Process ror convertina Articies or Wroucut Iron 187? 
Srret.—This process consists in plunging articles of wrought iro? 
into cast metal, in a state of fusion, at a white heat. The cast meta 
is reduced to as great a state of fluidity as possible, in which it 15 
agitated for such a length of time as may be necessary for the pat- 


ticles of steel to be intimately mixed with those of the iron. ThS 
least immersion will produce a surface of steel, at least 2 OT 47 


millimetres in depth. When the article is taken from the bath of 


less carbon is preferable. Experiments sufficiently advance pent 
been suddenly interrupted by the fracture of the crucible, ae time 
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has always been obtained to prepare steel hard enough to brea® 5 
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remarked at first sight, but still more distinctly on being magni is i 


undulating here and there. 
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THE COURT. 


This week her Majesty, relieved of recent political cares, has ex- 
tended her acquaintance with * Old England and its venerable fami- 
lies.” Cashiobury, the temporary seat of the Queen Dowager, and 
Hatfield, the family dwelling-place of the Marquis of Salisbury, have, 
in succession, formed the residences of the Queen. 

The following is a glance of the Royal Progresses : — 

Windsor, Monday 19th. 

The Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by 
the Countess of Gainsborough, Hon. Miss Dawson, the Earl of 
Morton, Mr. G. E. Anson, Colonel Drummond, aud Colonel Sey- 
mour, left the Castle for Cashiobury Park, Herts, on a visit to her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, at five minutes past three o'clock this 
afternoon. The Royal party occupied three carriages and four, and 
Was escorted by a party of the Ist Life Guards. 


Cashiobury, Monday, 19th. 

The Queen and Prince Albert arrived at Cashiobury Park, Herts 
on a visit to her Majesty the Queen Dowager, at a quarter-past five 
o'clock this afternoon, in a chariot and four, from Windsor Castle. 
Her Majesty’s escort was composed of the Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 
On alighting, her Majesty was graciously pleased to thank the loyal 
yeomanry for their atiendance. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, accompanied by her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Hesse, and attended by the ladies in 
Waiting and the lord chamberlain of her household, received her Ma- 
Jesty and her Royal Consort on their arrival. 


Cashiobury, Tuesday, 20th. 

The Queen and Prince took their customary early walk in the 
pleasure grounds this morning. Shortly before ten o’cleck her Ma- 
Jesty, accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and at- 
tended by the Countess of Gainsborough, the Earl Howe, and the 
youthful Ladies Adelaide and Emily Curzon, left the mansion to in- 
Spect the extensive gardens and visited the orangery. After walking 
through the gardens the Queen and party subsequently went to the 
dairy at the home farm, with the arrangement of which her Majesty 
Seemed highly pleased. 

At two o clock luncheon was served, the circle being confined to 
the royal guests of the Queen Dowager and the members of the 
court. The carriages were ordered at half-past two, and shortly after 
that hour three pony equip2ges and four, with outriders, came to the 
front of the porch, to convey the illustrious company for a drive to 
the Grove and the Priory. The august party proceeded direct to 
the Grove, to honour the Earl and Countess of Clarendon with a 
Visit, and remained there nearly an hour, to see that mansion. The 
Earl of Clarendon duly received his illustrious visitors, and_person- 
ally conducted the party over the house. Tne Earl and Countess 
Spencer were at the Grove. On the departure of the rosal party, 
the carriages were commanded to go to the Priory at Sianmore, the 
Seat of the Marquis of Abercorn; and after viewing all the attrac- 
tions deemed worthy of notice at that beautiful retreat, her Majesty, 
with the Queen Dowager and party, returned to Cashiobury Park, 
where they arrived at half-past five o'clock. A domestic banquet, 
very like a Christmas dinner, but of great splendour, closed the day’s 
proceedings. 

Cashiobury, Wednesday, 21st. 

This morning, the weather proving wet and uncomfortable, her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort did not take their accustomed early 
exercise. 

At eleven o’clock the Prince went on a shooting excursion. On 
the return cf the Prince to the mansion, after an interval of about 
an hour, luncheon was served, and at a quarter past three o’ciock, in 
accordance with a previous arrangement, the Queen Dowager’s car- 
Yiages came round to the principal entrance, for the purpose of 
aliowing the illustrious party to take an airing. ; 

The afternoon was exceedingly fine, but as the air was cool, her 
Majesty preferred a close carriage, The Queen Dowager and the 
Prince Consort rode in the same carriage with her Majesty. 

On leaving Cashiobury the royal coriege proceeded across the park 
to the Cashio Gate, and thence, by a series of picturesque, though 
exceedingly inconvenient lanes, to Moor Park, the seat of the Mar- 
Chioness ( Dowager) of Westminster. Here the royal party alighted, 
and in the absence of the noble hostess (who, we regret to learn, is 
confined in town by indisposition) they were conducted over the 
Mansion by her ladyship’s agent, Mr. Elliot. The Queen and the 
Prince Consort, after inspecting the house, walked for some time in 
the gardens, and at length re-entering their carriage, returned to 
Cashiobury at a quarter past five o'clock. ‘The dinner circle in the 
evening included the Marquis of Salisbury. 

After the banquet last night there was a musical performance, in 
which several leading instrumentalists took part. These gentlemen 
are again in attendance this evening. 

Her Majesty derived extreme gratification from her visit to 
Cashiobury. The splendour of royalty and comfort of domestic life 
Were perhaps never more happily combined than in the establishment 
of the Qneen Dowager, and this her Majesty appeared fully to ap- 
Preciate, 

“Hatfield, Thursday 22d. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort took leave of the Queen 

owager immediately after luncheon, and departed for Hatfield 
about three o'clock, escorted by a detachment of the Herts Yeo- 
Manry. 

The route was by St. Alban’s, and in that ancient town the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury met her Majesty. Relays of horses from the stud 
of the noble marquis were in attendance there to convey the royal 
Party to their destination. 

At Hatfield very creditable preparations had been made by the in- 

abitants to do honour to their Sovereign. No less than three rustic 
arches had been thrown across the principal street, and it may fairly 
be presumed that the village had not been in sucha state of excive- 
Ment for ages. 

_ The cortege passed completely through Hatfield, avoiding the un- 
Sightly entrance to the mansion near the church, and proceeded along 
the London road as far as the southern lodges, through which her 
Majesty passed into the long avenue leading to the principal front of 
the mansion. 

Among the nobility invited to meet her Majesty at Hatfield are 

he following :—The Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Rutland, 
the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Douro, the Earl and Countess Spencer, 
the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, the Earl and Countess Delawarr, 
the Earl and Countess Cowper, the Earl and Countess of Brown. 

Ow, Lord and Lady Cowley, Lord and Lady John Russell, Lord 
and Lady Beauvale, &c. 

Her Majesty, with her characteristic punctuality, arrived a few 
Minutes past three o’clock. On reaching the grand staircase, she 
Was received on the first landing with the stately ceremonial belong- 
ing to the days of Elizabeth. 

: he extensive repairs and alterations which the noble marquis has 
ti ade at Hatfield during the last two years have been frequently men- 

ned in the public papers. Althcugh his lordship anticipated the 

Nour of a visit from his Sovereign, there was great uncertainty as 
k the exact period at which the same would take place; and, if report 

Peak truly, the present august event took Lord Salisbury somewhat 
busa prise, Certain itis, that up to the last moment workmen were 
wi... employed within the mansion. An unfortunate accident, 

ee is said to have been the cause of very considerable delay, is 

` Narrated :— The noble marquis has been recently rusticating on 

“Island of Rum, a “ little principality” of his own, on the western 

tee oF Scotland. Her Majesty's missive, conveying intelligence of 
orp ended visit to Hatfield on the 23d instant, was in due course 
terono ed to his lordship, butowing to the prevalence of very bois- 
tires Weather, nine days elapsed before the Scottish boatmen ven- 
Main| to cross the channel dividing the island of Rum from the 
the fit At length Lord Salisbury obtained the letter, but again 

Y= es were unkind, and further four days passed before the Noble 
ni. hee could commence his journey southwards. During the fort- 

} lus lost, the artists and artisans at Hatfield were allowing 


their to proceed very leisurely, and it was only on the arrival of 
effort Ple master at Hatfield, about a fortnight since, that vigorous 
were 


$ : commenced to bring the works to a close. 
dent. Majesty, on reaching the interior of the mansion, was evi- 
Y Struck with its “ pride and magnificence” of plan, proportion, 


-ment that ensued. 


and decoration — to ‘say nothing of the “gorgeous garniture” pre- 
pared by the Marquis to do honour to his Queen and to the memory 
of his house. With the exterior of Hatfield House, the public are 
tolerably familiar. It was built in 1611, from the designs of an un- 
known architect, by Robert, Earl of Salisbury, and is a perfect spe- 
cimen of the “ spectacle” style of Queen Elizabeth. In the general 
arrangement of the noble interior, the masterly design of its magni- 
ficent exterior is ably sustained. Westward of the northern entrance, 
the entire ground story is occupied by domestic offices. Eastward is 
the great hall, differing, in some respects, from the halls of an earlier 
period ; its dimension is 50 feet by 30 feet. A massive carved screen 
occupies the whole of the lower end, bearing the arms of William, 
second Earl of Salisbury, K.G., and his Countess Katherine; and 
the arms of Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, and his Countess 
Frances, the daughter of Robert, Earl of Salisbury; higher on the 
same screen is the crest of the founder, It was against this screen 
that the cupboard of several stages, containing a rich display of 
plate, was usually raised. There are bay-windows, rising the whole 
height of the hall, two stories, besides the oriel at the upper end, near 
which the Lord’s Table stood in “the golden days.” Here are an- 
other screen and open gallery highiy enriched with carving both on 
the pilasters and panels, in which lions, as forming part of the 
heraldic insignia of the family, are introduced, bearing shields of the 
cartouche form. In a sculptured compartment, over the chimney- 
pieces, are represented the arms of Lord Burghley, with the date 
1575. On either side of the fire-place is a complete suit of armour 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth. Here are also ranged several 
morions and weapons of the same period, to which have been added 
the standard of the Hertfordshire volunteers, by the late marquis, as 
well as a French cuirass from the field of Waterloo, and a bust of 
the Duke of Wellington. Towards the lower end of the hall hangs 
a large picture of a celebrated grey horse, which was presented by 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Robert Cecil, in the year 1594. A remark- 
able feature of the great halls in the old quadrangular mansions was 
the open timber roof, with its ornamental louvre or lantern. Hat- 
field presents one of the earliest instances of an alteration; the 
springers of the principal divisions of the coved ceiling, Somewhat 
resembling the ancient carved cantalivers, represent lions holding 
shields blazoned with the arms of the family alliances; and the com- 
partments of the ceiling, ten in number, contain heads in relievo of 
the Cæsars. ; 
The infant Royal Family enjoy unbroken health. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reader. ‘“ Hop and Barley Corn” will appear at an early op- 
portunity, 

J. J., Newcastle. Read “ Keppel’s Voyages,” “ Freycinct’s Voyage de U Uranie,” 
“ Maria Graham’s Travels,” “ Humboldt’s Voyages.” But if he wishes for 
more precise information, let him write to the secretary of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Soctety, Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 

Nuria, Dublin. “ Walker” may be relied on, but not in the absence of a London 
pronunciation. An Irishman and a Newcastleman would each render Walker's 
prescribed sounds very differently. “ Baboo” is an hereditary title, and indi- 
cates sacred descent. 

S. L., Whitefriar Gate, Hull. Apply to the Governess’s Institution. 


Charles -—. A shilling book on land surveying, published by Cradock, Pater- 
noster Row, will tell him. 

No. 10,752., Locharbriggs. The cylinder may be obtained of Messrs. W. and S. 
Jones, Philosophical Instrument Makers, 30. Holborn Hiil. 

E. C.B. No authenticated cases of “ premature interment, prevented by for- 
tuttous circumstances,” are known in this country. In France, owing to the 
unscemly haste of burials, such things have happened. Write for full inform- 
ation tə the secretary of the Statistical Society, St. Martin’s Lane, 

No. 12,894. Mackintosh, at Charing Cross, and the “ Nautilus” Office, Strand. 

Man in the Moon. 4 Coburg cousin to Prince Albert. 

A Subscriber, Ilfracombe, who asks a question of “ vital importance,” must wait 
the answer till next week. 

A Yearly Subscriber. C. P., Castle Bellingham, Louth. Opinion is not infal- 
lible ; but we consider the first in play to have the hand, and not the dealer. 

D. T. Sicilian marble is the purest and most durable for the purpose. French 
marble is scabby, and has to be patched. 

C. K. See the Earl of Aberdeen’s “ Inquiry into the Principles of Beauiy in 
Grecian Architecture,” 8vo. Lond. 1822. 

M. R. The Sub-Arch Railways are under consideration. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24. 1846. 


THE CAUSE OF IRISH STARVATION AND ENGLISH 
DIFFICULTIES. 


A‘ very casual examination of recent political events in Eng- 
land proves beyond dispute that recent political changes have 
had their origin beyond the walls of the senate house.. The 
“ pressure from without ” is tacitly admitted to be one of the ele- 
ments of our present political system. The changes created by 
the Reform Bill, no less than those effected by the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, were conceded to a Joud popular demand manifest- 
ing itself through the press, by public meetings, and in petitions 
to the Parliament and to the Throne. Unhappily for the great 
body of the people of this country, those political changes, though 
achieved by “the masses,” have brought for “the masses” no in- 
creased amount of comfort or independence. ‘ The million” 
were appealed to by the Whigs, and the many sincere and honest 
men who worked with them, to insist upon the demolition of 
rotten boroughs. ‘ The million” rose in all the might of num- 
bers, and the Reform Bill was passed. Great was the disappoint- 
Sarum was no more, and Gatton departed, 
but the long day’s labour did not bring a fair day’s pay ; women 
were still forced to leave their children to attend in factories and 
mines ; children were still kept from books and schoolsjand health- 
ful play to earn early death for small pay, in close rooms, filled 
with machinery ; and men were still found starving in forced idle- 
ness—in rags and misery, in vice and despair. Then came an- 
other loud cry, and the people were called upon to echo it. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws was to fill every house with feasting and 
every breast with joy ; it was to clothe all backs that were ragged, 
and make England a land flowing with milk and honey. The 
over-wrought men who had achieved the Reform Bill again 


' pronounced,” and the Corn Laws were abandoned by the legis- 


lature. The landowners were defeated—the League was tri 
umphant. Like the simple child in Southey’s story, the people 
are now asking each other a question— 


And what good came of it at last, 
Quoth little Wilhelmine ? 


Just this, that the peasantry of Ireland and of the Highlands of 
Scotland are dying of famine—that the workman of London is 
paying an enormous price for his quartern loaf—and that the fac- 
tory labourers of Lancashire are at this hour petitioning the mill- 
owners to work “ short hours” lest “ over-production ” should stop 
the looms, and deprive them of work and wages altogether. This 
is another frightful disappointment; for whilst Mr. Cobden is 
getting Seventy-five Thousand Pounds as a reward for what 
Col. Thompson commeneed, .Mr. Villiers continued, and the 
people completed, the people themselves are worse off than ever. 
With thousands ready to work, and thousands ready to consume— 
with all the elements of wealth, and all the spirit of industry, 
Great Britain and Ireland are in the very jaws of famine, and 
busy (now the wolf is at the door) asking, What must be done? 
That is the point. It is shown that changes must be com- 
menced by the intelligent portion of the community. Let that 
intelligence be directed to the proper quarter. Let it cease to 
lavish thousands upon testimonials for men whom circumstances 
have thrust into prominence; let them eease to worship King 
Log, or King Hudson, or King Cobden, and just spend a little 
time and give a little patience to an examination of the principles 
which regulate the well-being of civilised commercial com- 
munities. It is a common saying, that “nothing can be done 
without money.” The very frequency with which those words 
are repeated suggest “ money ” and the laws which regulate it as 
fit subjects for thought and enquiry. Ifthe examination be made, 
the results must be excellent, for the people will then find that it 
is “ Money Laws” which are the causes of our present difficulties 
and distress. What is the use of the Reform Bill suffrage to a 
man whose children are starving? What good is a Cobden Tri- 
bute or No Corn Laws to the wretched tenant of a Liverpool 
celler, to the consumptive occupant of a Manchester court, or the 
famine-stricken hordes upon an Irish estate. They all would 
work — they all could work with more or less skill, but one bar 
stands between them and their prosperity, which would result 
from their employment. That bar is, a law passed in 1819, by the 
instrumentality of Sir Robert Peel, the constant effect of which 
has been to render the rich richer, and the poor poorer. Whilst 
it lasts, no Reform Bills, no Corn Law Repeal, or other Repeals, 
can do other than render the pressure upon the producing classes 
still heavier and heavier. Surely, then, the people who suffer 
from this cause, and whose demands in other cases have been so 
successful, should give their attention to this, and from amongst 
the multitude of books and pamphlets upon Currency, select such 
as they think most likely to instruct them as to the real import- 
ance of the question —to remove any difficulties they may feel— 
and to stimulate them in the demands for those ameliorations in 
our monetary laws which can.alone relieve us from present difi- 
culties, and secure future national prosperity. Perhaps a Tract, 
just published, will answer the purpose better than any earlier or 
more formidable production. It is entitled “ How to reconcile 
the Rights of Property, Capital, and Labour,” by Jonathan Dun- 
can, a writer less known than he deserves to be, and one whose 
labours on this subject have done much to render an abstruse 
subject palatable to the general reader. Here is a passage from 
his last production : — 


The true object of currency reform is the universal amelioration of 
the human race, of every clime, and in all its classes, so that the 
principles we have announced are as applicable to any other nation 
as to Great Britain. Let it be borne in mind, that during the last 25 
years, Parliament has eppointed various commissions to inquire into 
the causes of national distress, with a view to afford relief to the in- 
dustrious classes. ‘The several reports have demonstrated that moral 
and social evils exist, in presence of a highly refined civiiisation, 
which are dangerous to the stability of our institutions. ‘They pro- 
claim that the mass of the people are uneducated; that they com- 
mence labour at too early a period of life; that disease is generated 
and mortality increased by want of food; that a physical degeneracy 
is caused among the cellar population of crowded towns through im- 
perfect ventilation and want of drainage ; while the regimental ofti- 
cers of the recruiting department have reported that, the county of 
Somerset excepted, all the men drawn for soldiers are inferior in 
height, breadth of shoulder and chest, and muscular strength, to what 
they were in the earlier periods of the present century. ‘These are 
the evidences of some deep-seated and wide-spread social malady; 
and as all remedies, hitherto applied, have failed, it is only a fair con- 
clusion that the real source of the national evils has not yet been 
detected. 

We may remind the reader, that the agricultural distress of 1821 
was attributed to the extraordinary productiveness of the harvests 
both in England and in surrounding countries, as if abundance of 
food could, of itself, and irrespective of other causes, create famine, 
However, the doctrine was loudly cheered within the walls of Par- 
liament, till intelligence arrived from Ireland that the people of that 
country were dying of hunger, and then the cheering was hushed 
into complete silence. An appeal was made to private charity, from 
which it was made manifest that the distress was occasioned by want 
of money, for when the Irish received the money, they soon obtained 
the food. Here, then, was a very clear case of deficient currency, 
not of over-productive harvests. 

In 1826, a cry of manufacturing distress rang throughout the land. 
The same legislative wisdom which, in 1821, had attributed the suf- 
ferings of the farmers to the bounty of Providence, now ascribed the 
sufferings of the manufacturers to the industry of man. Too much 
clothing had been produced, while millions were without coats, 
shirts, shoes, or be dding. ‘This docirine was also received with loud 
cheers in Parliament, though its refutatiun was to be seen in the 
swarms of ragged beggars who crowded the thoroughfares of the me- 
tropolis and of the provincial towns. ‘lhe manufacturers were told 
either to close their factories, or to work half time, till the stocks of 
goods in the warehous:s were cleared off; but those who gave the 
advice did not point out how the dismissed or half-employed opera- 
tives were to be subsisted when deprived of work and wages. How- 
ever, before the following winter, government was compelled to send 

old army-clotbing to cover the nakedness of those very people whose 
powers of producing clothing, it was alleged, had overstocked the 
whole world. And when public charity was appealed to, as in the 
case of the Irish, it was officially announced, that, “in places con- 
taining 200 families, in the heart of the manufacturing districts, only 
four entire blankets could be found ameng them.” Here, then, we 
have a very clear ease of a deficient currency, not one of over produc- 
tion of clothing. If the stocks were not sold, it was because the 
naked had nota legal tender to give for their purchase. k 

We submit, then, that we have made out a case for inquiry. We 
think that Parliament ought to appoint a commission to determine 
whether the restoration of a metallic currency in 1819 has proved 
beneficial or detrimental to the public interests, 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AT HATFIELD. 


of national amusements. And what evidence is more conclusive | We have reason enough, indeed, to congratulate ourselves upon out 
(REGAL AND POLITICAL REJOICINGS. that the type of morality among a people is as ever changing as the | situation, when we Re still A UERR in seiphbouriie ations 
The popular sports and festive displays of every country bear a | physical circumstances that surround them, than that every phase of | a taste and disposition. which requires to be gratified by garish 
strong impress of the national character; and we may assume with to- | progressive improvement 1n man, is characterised by modifications in | bursts of idle and transitory display, or the still more brutal excite- 
lerable correctness the disposition of the inhabitants, by observing the | his favourite pursuits and recreations. This remark we owe in | ment, which depends upon gladiatorial shows, to the extent, at least, 
chief features of the amusements in which they most delight. In | grateful humility, as an acknowledgment due to that principle | of men combatting with wild beasts. Men, however, in such countries, 
the present state of knowledge, however, it would be absurd to form | of right direction, which has influenced our rise in national greatness | whatever address they exhibit, cannot lay claim to any courage, from 
opinions entirely upon this alone; but we feel assured that as psy- and civilisation, and to which must be referred the successive con- | the careful exposure of themselves in these unequal contests. Every 
chological science advances in certainty, observations upon the sub- | signment to merited obsoleteness of the many brutal and inhuman | advantage is taken over the unfortunate animals, and an equestrian 
ject might be readily recorded in hieroglyphics, by a representation spectacles in which our less favoured forefathers loved to indulge. | rider in the circus has no more pretensions to the character of a bol 
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NUPTIAL FESTIVITIES AT MADRID,~SCENE IN THE PLAZA DE TOROS. 
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CEREMONY OF RECEIVING THE QUEEN ON THE STAIRCASE; OF HATFIELD HOUSE. 


and daring hunter, because of his dexterity, than has the clever | br 
| given up to slanghter, forty horses are to be embowelled, seven or eight picadores 


artiste in the bull-ring to be considered a fearless and determined 
man. Of these horrid exhibitions in unfortunate Spain, it will be 
useful, as connecting national character and popular amusement, to 
Subjoin the following statistics, drawn up by the editor of the “ Quo- 
tidienne,” a French journal, and suggested by existing circumstances 
in that unhappy country :— 

The long talked-of weddings in Spain will be destructive to the poor bulls of 


the country. To conciliate the ill-humour of the are of Madrid, there are 
to be brilliant Coridas de Toros = Mentes, Sevilla, El Ariclanero, the most cele- 


brated artists, are to display their courage and address. Fifty buils are to be 
are to be wounded, and some matadors will probably be killed on the arena, as 
happened once at Cape Hillo, and then the fete will be complete. We have 
before us a curious account of the number of deaths which have occurred in the 
circus in Madrid during the fourteen years from 1832 to 1845 inclusive. It com- 
prises 2257 bulls and 2934 horses, sacrificed to the delight of the amateurs of the 
Tauromachial. In fact, in the item of bulls, 1840 was the least satisfactory year, 
as only 10] perished. This was scarcely worth the trouble. The palm of num- 
bers may be claimed by 1833, in which year 233 bulls died in all the pride and 
happiness of having thus afforded pleasure to the inhabitants of the capital of 
Spain. In 1841 there were 161 horses killed, and this was considered a very bad 


year; but 1843 was a truly brilliant one; 343 were laid dead on the field, being 
six or seven to each Corida, supposing that these games were renewed once a 
week. Last year, 1845, the destruction was 173 bulls and 336 horses. 

At the same moment such exhibitions are being provided for the 
entertainment of the Queen of Spain on the occasion of her nuptials 
our own sovereign is being feted by her subjects, in a manner more 
truly harmonising with the condition of a happy and contented 
people. In another page will be found an account of the innocent 
excitement and affectionate displays of loyalty which seek to render 
her Majesty happy, by the consciousness of being beloved, made by 
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the inhabitants of every locality through which she passes on her 
visit to the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield House. One word now 
in’conclusion: our illustrations are only records of passing events, and 
not designedly made for national glorification or invidious compari- 
son with the condition of other countries, Our remarks are also made 
in the spirit of usefulness, that the contrast may remind discontent 
among us, of worse social conditions than that with which it is 


dissatisfied. 
poonam a a 
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PROGRESS. 

Turn New PLANET. — Irs rirst Discovery CLAIMED BY THE 
ENGLISH ASTRONOMERS. — The following letter from Mr. Challis, 
the indefatigable Cambridge astronomer, proves Le Verrier to have 


been anticipated in his alleged discovery of the new planet :— 


= Cambridge Observatory, Oct. 15. 

The allusion made by Sir John Herschel, in his letter of Oct. 3d, to the theo- 
retical researches of Mr. Adams, respecting the newly-discovered planet, has 
induced me to request that you would make the following communication public. 
It is right that I should first say that I have Mr. Adams’s permission to make 
the statements that follow, so far as they relate to his labours. I do not propose 
to enter into a detail of the steps by which Mr. Adams was led, by his spontane- 
ous and independent researches, to the conclusicn that a planet must exist more 
distant than Uranus. The matter is of too great historical moment not to re- 
ceive a more formal record than it would be proper to give it here. My imme- 
diate object is to show, while the attention of the scientific public is more par- 
ticularly directed to the subject, that, with respect to this remarkable discovery, 
English astronomers may lay claim to some merit. 

Mr. Adams formed the resolution of trying, by calculation, to account for the 
anomalies in the motion of Uranus on the hypothesis of a more distant planet, 
when he was an undergraduate in this University, and when his exertions for the 
academical distinction, which he obtained in January 1843, left him no time for 
pursuing the research. In the course of that year, he arrived at an approxima- 
tion tothe position of the supposed planet ; which, however, he did not consider 
to be worthy of confidence, on account of his not having employed a sufficient 
number of observations of Uranus. Accordingly, he requested my intervention 
to obtain for him the early Greenwich observations, then in course of reduction ; 
which the Astronomer-Royal immediately supplied, in the kindest possible 
manner. This was in February, 1844. In September, 1845, Mr. Adams com- 
municated to me values which he had obtained for the heliocentric longitude, ex- 
ceutricity of orvit, longitude of perihelion, and mass, of an assumed exterior 
planet,—deduced entirely from unaccounted-for perturbations of Uranus. The 
same results, somewhat corrected, he communicated, in October, to the Astro- 
nomer-Royal. M. Le Verrier, in an investivation which was published in June 
of 1846, assigned very nearly the same heliocentric longitude for the- probable 
position of the planet as Mr. Adams had arrived at, but gave no results respect- 
ing its mass and the form of its orbit. The coincidence as to position from two 
entirely independent investigations naturally inspired contidence ; and the 
Astronomer-Royal shortly after suggested the employing of the Northum. 
berland telescope of this Observatory in a systematic search after the hypothe- 
tical planet ; recommending, at the same time, a definite plan of operations, I 
undertook to make the search, and commenced observing on July 29. The ob- 
servations were directed, in the first instance, to the part of the heavens which 
theory had pointed out as the most probable place of the planet ; in ‘selecting 
which I was guided by a paper drawn up for me by Mr. Adams. Not having 
hour xxi. of the Berlin star-maps — of the publication of which I was not aware 
— I had to proceed on the principle of comparison of observations made at in- 
tervals. On July 30. I went over a zone 9’ broad, in such a manner as to include 
ail stars to the eleventh magnitude. On August 4. Il took a broader zone, and 
recorded a place of the planet. My next observations were on August 12.; when 
I met with a star of the eighth magnitude in the zone which I had gone over on 
July 30. — and which did not then contain this star. Of course, this was the 
planet ; —the place of which was thus recorded.a second time in four days of 
observing. A comparison of the observations of July 30. and August 12. would, 
according to the principle of search which I employed, have shown me, the 
planet. I did not make the comparison till after the detection of it at Berlin — 
partly because I had an impression that a much more extensive search was re- 
quired to give any probability of the discovery, and partly from the press of other 
occupation. Tne planet, however, was secured, and two positions of it recorded 
six weeks earlier here than in any other observatory, — and in a systematic 
search expressiy undertaken for that purpose. I give now the position of the 
planet on August 4. and August 12. 


Greenwich mean time. 
2 95 R 21h. 58m. 14°70s. 
Aug. 4., 13h. 36m. 25s. 2 . E >D. 1022577 322”. 
R 2lh. 57m. 26°138s. 
° UN.P.D. 1639 2” 0:27; 
From these places, compared with recent observations, Mr. Adams has ob- 
tained the following results : — 


Distance of the planet from the sun . : : 


Aug. 12., 13h. 3m. 26s. 


. 30°05 


Inclination of the orbit A $, . z : 7 ` 1° 45” 
Longitude of the descending node . $ š R < 309° 43/ 
Heliocentric longitude, Aug. 4. A : . . 3269 39° 


The present distance from the sun is, therefore, thirty times the earth’s mean 
distance; which 1s somewhat less than ‘the theory had indicated. The other 
el-ments of the orbit cannot be approximated to till the observations shall have 
b:en continued for a longer period. 

The part taken by Mr. Adams in the theoretical searchfafter this planet will, 
perhaps, be considered to justify the suggesting of a name. With his consent, I 
mention Oceanus as one which may possibly receive the votes of astronomers. 
1 have authority to state that Mr. Adams’ investigations will, in a short time, be 


published in detail. 
J. CHALLIS. 


With respect to the proposed name of “ Oceanus,” or to that of 
« Neptune,” put forward by the French astronomers, we have to 
object that it is both inexpressive and opposed to the Christian spirit 
of the age. Why not call it “ Victoria,” a name of the highest chro- 
nological significance and dignity. 

Scuonsrin’s Gun-Corron. — A patent is in the course of being 
taken out for this extraordinary invention. The substance is cotton, 
prepared ina peculiar way. The explosive force is double that of 
gunpowder; yet the substance leaves no soil on fire arms. There 
are two qualities — the second best causing little smoke, the other 
none. Gunpowder explodes at 600 degrees of heat; gun-cotton at 
400; and it may be exploded on gunpowder without the powders 
igniting. Mr. Grove has exhibited experiments with the new ex- 
plosive. He first exploded a small quantity of gunpowder, for the 
purpose of showing the large quantity of smoke evoived. He then 
exploded a small lock of the gun-cotton, of the second quality; it 
flashed off as rapidly as gunpowder, and but a very small quantity of 
smoke was perceptible. The paper on which it was exploded was 
slightly stained. The better kind of the gun-cotton exploded still 
more rapidly, without any smoke whatever; and it gave out an 
orange coloured flame. Mr. Grove next exhibited a peculiar pro- 
perty of the cotton, in not being injured by water, and then pressed 
it between blotting-paper to dry; though it could not have been 
thoroughly dry in the time, the cotton flashed off when the heated 
wire was applied to it, and without any perceptible smoke. The 
flash, however, was not in this case so instantaneous as that of the 
perfectly dry cotton. The last and most curious experiment was the 
explosion of a piece of the gun-cotton when placed upon loose gun- 
powder, without igniting the latter. ‘The experiment succeeded per- 
fectly, though it requires the cotton to be quite dry to insure its 
success ; for if the combustion be less rapid, the gunpowder explodes. 

Recent Exverimenrs.—We had the opportunity of witnessing, a 
few days ago, a series of highly interesting experiments made with 
the above cotton, principally in order to test its relative force and 
efficacy as compared with gunpowder. ‘These were carried on in the 
grounds of Mr. Barron, at Stanmore, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of Professor Schonbein himself. In our present ignorance 
of the constituents of the gun-cotton, it would be rash to speculate 
on its ultimate use in a commercial point of view, since that must 
depend on its Cost as compared with that of gunpowder ; but there is 
no doubt of its being an extraordinary motive agent, possessing far 
greater force than an equal weight of gunpowder. Previously to 
trying its powers with firearms, the professor made several experi- 
ments to show its explosive properties and perfect combustion. He 
placed some gun-cotton upon a heap of the strongest and most easily 
ignited sporting gunpowder, Lhe cotton was then fired by heated 
platinum wire} and although there were innumerable points of 
contact between the cotton and the powder, the former exploded so 
instantaneously as to leave the gunpowder unexploded. ‘The gun- 
cotton explodes at about 400° of Fahrenheit, with a vividness of 
flame which is perfectly dazzling, leaving scarcely any residue be- 
hind. it has been stated that no smoke is emitted ; this is erroneous. 
A slight smoke, or rather vapour, 18 thrown off; but it so soon disap- 
pears 2s to occasion no inconvenience. After repeated explosions of 
the cotton the room in which the experiments were conducted was 


erfectly clear. 
It is difficult to over-estimate the advantages attendant upon the 


use of the gun-cotton in mines, since the smoke proceeding from the 


coarse gunpowder used for blasting purposes occasions so much | present prosecution of the scheme; but as I have before stated, it is 


annoyance and injury to the health of the miners. 
in blasting, tried in the Cornwall mines a short time ago, were most 
satisfactory and conclusive in favour of the gun-cotton. Another of 
its strange qualities consists in its not being deteriorated by damp or 
wet. Some gun-cotton which had been steeped in water for sixty 
hours, and dried by exposure to the air, exploded with the same faci- 
lity, and as instantaneously, as cotton which had not been wetted. 
Professor Schonbein stated that immersion in water for two months 
has not impaired its explosive qualities in the slightest degree. 

The experiments with fowling-pieces and rifles were highly inter- 
esting and satisfactory. A gun charged with thirty grains of pre- 
pared cotton propelled an equal charge of shot with greater force 
and precision, at a distance of forty yards, than was done by the same 
gun loaded with a hundred and twenty grains of gunpowder. A 
rifle charged with fifty-four and a-half grains of gunpowder sent a 
ball through seven boards half an inch in thickness, at a distance of 
forty yards; the same rifle, charged with forty grains of gun-cotton, 
propelled the ball into the eighth board. Another rifle, which had 
been used for elephant shooting, and consequently carried a much 
larger ball, charged with forty grains of gun-cotton, propelled the 
ball through eight boards, at a distance of ninety yards. In no case 
was the discharge accompanied by a greater recoil than usual, and the 
reports were not louder than those accompanying the discharge of 
guns and rifles loaded with gunpowder. We understand that a 
hundred weight of the gun-cotton is on its way from Basle to Wool- 
wich, having been ordered by government with the view of testing 
its applicability to heavy ordnance. Professor Schonbein states that 
the manufacture of the gun-cotton is unattended by risk, and that it 
can be effected in the small space of cight hours, and at a less cost 
than gunpowder. If these statements shall turn out to be correct, 
the adoption of the gun-cotton will follow as a matter of course. 

Discovery or THE MODE or rrerarinc Gun COTTON. — Since 
the foregoing experiments were made, Mr. Thomas Taylor has an- 
nounced that the explosive cotton is nothing more than cotton wool 
soaked in a solution of nitric and sulphuric acid. More recently he 
has in the following letter made known an improved mode of pre- 
paring it: — 

Sir,_Experiments made subsequently to my letter of the 17th instant have 
convinced me, that a much more effective gun cotton is produced, when equal 
parts of nitric acid and sulphuric acid are employed, instead of one part of sul- 
phuric to three of nitric acid, which I then recommended. 

In my earlier experiments I employed equal parts of the acids, but I after- 
wards thought that the quantity of sulpnuric acid might be diminished with ad- 
vantage. In this respect I am however mistaken, for the cotton, when so pre- 
pared, although highly explosive, acquires a yellow tint during washing, which 
it retains when dry, and it leaves a slight residue when fired. That made, how- 
ever, with equal parts of the acid is quite white, and leaves not the slightest re 
sidue. The nitric acid I now employ is of the specific gravity 1.453 at 57 deg. 


Fahrenheit, and the sulphuric acid the ordinary oil of vitriol. 
THOMAS TAYLOR. 


9. New Bridge Street, October 20. 

Frencu Exerosive Corrox.— At the last meeting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, M. Arago gave an account of some ex- 
periments with the explosive cotton of M. Morel. He stated that 
M. Morel had performed several successfully in his (M. Arago’s) 
garden. The small quantity of 34 decigrammes (about 10 grains ) 
of this coiton fired from a fowling piece embedded a ball with con- 
siderable force in a plank placed at a distance of 11 metres (about 
35 ft. English). According to this statement, the cotton prepared 
by M. Morel is nearly if not quite as powerful as that prepared by 
M. Schönbein, and it is said to soil the gun as little as that of the 
German inventor. We presume that the mode of preparation in 
both cases is much the same, and as the results are almost analogous 
to those recorded by Dr. Otto of Brunswick, we may conclude that 
the effect is produced in the way announced by that gentleman, who, 
instead of endeavouring to make a speculation of his discovery for 
his own benefit, has published his process, which consists, simply, in 
steeping the cotton for half a minute in strongly concentrated nitric 
acid, then washing it in several waters and afterwards drying it. 
The simplicity cf the means is so great as compared with the results 
arising from them, that itis hardly possible, without verification, to 
place faith in the account published by Dr. Otto. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more easy than to verify it. Supposing it to be correct, 
however, there must be an end to all gunpowder manufactories. The 
cost of nitric acid is so small, that the preparation of the cotton 
would not cost as much as one sous per lb., and the whole process, 
including the raw material, wouid give an explosive cotton more 
powerful in its effects than gunpowder, and cheaper by three fourths 
than that article. There wou'd, besides, be no longer any necessity 
for powder magazines, which are always frightful things in the 
vicinity of towns, and the danger which attends the making of gun- 
powder would be done away with. An army need only carry with it 
a few baies .of cotton, and a few gallons of nitric acid, in order to 
produce, as wanted, explosive cotton in sufficient quantities for a 
campaign. The sportsman also can prepare his explosive cotton as 
he wacts it, and need not keep a store of gunpowder by him as he is 
now compelled to when at a distance from a town, and therefore un- 
able to purchase for each excursion. We find that M. Morel has 
taken out a patent for his invention. He is a lucky man, for his 
priority will secure him against all other inventions of the same kind, 
unless it should by proved that the secret has been published ina 
foreign country before he deposited his demand fora patent. It is 
not probable, however, that he will be allowed to sell the explosive 
cotton in France, for the Government has 4 monopoly of the sale of 
gunpowder, and will not, we imagine, permit the sale of a substitute. 
This at least was the case with a substitute for snuff and tobacco, the 
sale of which was prevented, although it was proved that not a 
particle of tobacco entered into the composition. But if the Go- 
vernment will not permit M. Morel to sell his explosive cotton, it 
will be unable to manufacture and use it, without first purchasing 
his right of patent. Ifthe explosive cotton be what it is representcd 
to be, the French Government will, as a matter of course adopt it.— 
Galignant. 
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RAILROADS. 
ELECTRIC MESSAGE DELIVERY TELEGRAPH. 
(To the Editor of the “ Pictorial Times.”) 

Sir,—1 have observed in your paper of the 10th ult., an engraving 
of aplan fora street railway, described in connection with a project 
for applying the electric telegraph through the streets of London ; 
for carrying out which plan you state a company is in course of being 
formed. 

‘Nhe engraving which you have copied into your paper 15, to a con- 
siderable extent, the same as the one employed to illustrate my plan 
fur forming the London railway, which the following extract from 
the preliminary prospectus fully describes :— 

The plan of construction will be, to carry the railway upon viaducts supported 
by coluinns, forming a series of colonnades, (similar to those of the Opera House 
and the Quadrant in London, and the Palais Royal aud the Rue Rivoli, at Paris,) 
which, carried along, on one or both sides of the streets, through which the line 
passes, will not oniy be objects of the highest architectural beauty, vastly im- 
proving the aspect of the streets ; but, by being sheltered from the weather, will 
prove, in a climate so variable as that of London, places of great public resort, 
by which means the value of the shops and houses along the line will be very 
greatly increased. ‘ 

The columns supporting the viaducts will be placed in the line ofthe kerbstones 
of the road; and by forming the main girders, which support the longitudinal 
timbers of the railway, in a peculiar manner, sufficient space will be obtained 
without interfering with the walls of the houses, further than is necessary to 
connect the supporting girders with the building. 

The atmospheric principle of traction will be adopted in every case, 80 that the 
passage of the trains will be almost noiseless ; and they wiil be assisted in the 
working by the electric telegraph, which will be used likewise for conveying it- 
telligence throughout the entire extent of the line, for all purposes ofa public or 
particular nature. In the event of fire occurring at any point, intelligence will 
be instantly given to the various engine sta ions, and by means of the railway, 
assistapce will be conveyed to any point with a certainty and celerity infinitely 
beyond the scope of ordinary facilittes to accomplish the same object. 

Thus you will perceive that the plan of the projectors has been 
considered, and matured by myself; and I can assure you the parties 
connected with the undertaking are quite prepared, at a fitting time, 
to bring the scheme forward again. Many hundreds of the maps 
and engravings have been privately distributed, in the city and 
throughout the country ; the company has been duly registered, and 
evidence in its favour was given before the commissioners appointed 
to consider the proposition for bringing railways into London; since 
that time circumstances have arisen notoriously unfavourable for the 
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merely biding its time; for I am convinced no other plan is possible 
under the circumstances of the case, and that it will be eventually 
carried into effect I am convinced; and I am equally certain that 
you will not lend your respectable and beautiful paper either to mar 
my plan, or to rob me of the credit due to the conception of this ori- 
ginal and great undertaking. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. J. Curtis, C.E. 

5. Robert Street, Adelphi, Oct. 14. 1846. 

We are much pleased to observe that Mr. Thomas Gray, the in- 
teresting author of the Railway System, ;is now likely to receive a 
share of the honour and the more substantial benefits due to him, in- 
asmuch as a subscription for a befitting testimonial has been fairly 
set afloat in the city where he dwells, and where he must be therefore 
best known, namely, Exeter. It is to be hoped that this will be but 
the central nucleus of a wide-spread recognition of his services. 

A correspondent of the “ Railway Times” suggests the adoption 
of a hydraulic safeguard against collision, which will operate on the 
truck or other moveable obstacle on the rails in front, on the prin- 
ciple of Savery’s engine, or the syringe, through a small tube in front 
of the boiler, and passing into it, and fitted with a valve or cock to be 
opened at the last moment before the anticipated collision. The 
force applied, it is calculated, would operate retroversively on the 
engine and train themselves, as well as on the obstacle. 

The London and South Western Company are now in possession 
of nearly all the property necessary for the extension of their line to 
Wlungerford Bridze, and preparations are in progress for the imme- 
diate commencement of the works. 

‘The wind and tide have done considerable damage to the sea wall 
on the South Devon Railway, between Dawlish and Teignmouth, 
near what is called the “ Parson Tunnel,” where there is no solid 
masonry, but a mere dry wall. 

It is intended to concentrate several lines of railway in one exten- 
sive station at Carlisle. Mr. Tite’s estimate of the cost of the erec- 
tion is 37,9822 ; and Mr, Errington, the engineer, intimated that to 
save time and prevent the confusion of two sets of workmen employed 
by different contractors, it was desirable to avoid competition in the 
present instance, and make use of the great resources at the com- 
mand of Messrs. Brassey and Stephenson as the contractors. In less 
than a year, therefore, four great railway lines, diverging nearly to 
the cardinal points of the compass, will be united in a central station 
at Carlisle, where other important lines, such as the Dumfries and 
Carlisle, will be also connected with these. 

The South Junction Railway, connecting the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway at Water Street, with the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, at Fairfield Street, is in the course of execution by Mr. 
David Bellhouse. The line is only one mile and three quarters in 
length, but it is carried on a continuous viaduct of brick and stone 
arches, and iron bridges. Many of the iron bridges are of the trussed 
beam construction, and there is an arched iron bridge of 105 feet span 
over the canal. 

‘The first stone of the Huddersfield station was laid by Earl Fitz- 
william on the 9thinst. Messrs. Pritchett and Son are the archi- 
tects; Mr. Joseph Kaye, the builder. 

Tue Souru-Wesrern Extension. — During the last few weeks 
very considerable progress has taken place in carrying into effect, by 
order of the directors of the South-Western Railway Company, the 
Act of Parliament for the extension of the line, by arches, from Nine 
Elms, Vauxhall, to Pedlar's Acre, adjoining the Hungerford Sus- 
pension Bridge. There is a direct opening made from the terminus 
to Vauxhall Walk, the line being intended to pass through the large 
area of ground in the front of Vauxhall Gardens. From the Wands- 
worth road to the Vauxhall Road nearly the whole of the piers are 
built, and which are about four feet in width. On some of them the 
arches are in course of being turned. Between this distance there 
will be three bridges, which will be constructed with strong iron 
girders. On the north side of the Wandsworth Road the level with 
the arches will be continued to the railway from the viaduct by a 
mound of earth, which is now in the course of formation. ‘The 
occupants along the greater portion of the remainder of the line have 
been in treaty with, and the whole of them nearly have agreed to 
terms without submitting to a jury. At the south of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's grounds in Church Street, several houses have been 
removed, and between that part and Vauxhall the line will be rapidly 
extended. [he line will then, by the late Act of Parliament, after 
being brought to Pediar’s Acre, be continued to London Bridge. 
It is stated that on the completion of the viaduct the effect will tend 
to a diminution of the tolls connected with the Surrey Trust of a 


‘sum.of above 83002. 


‘Tur ‘Trenr VaLtey Rartway. — In order to expedite the works 
upon this line, we understand that the directors have guaranteed a 
bonus of 10,000/. per month to the coatractors, for every month saved 
in the comp'etion of the railway, under the time originally specified 
in the contract; and such has been the impetus given to the works, 
in consequence cf the inducement held out, that it is expected, should 
the winter prove favourable, that the line will be opened to the pub- 
lic in January next, instead of May, as was intended. 

TALK or THE Trarns.—lt appears that there are at this moment 
about 104,814 lineal yards, or 59} miles of railway tunnelling still to be built, 
and that during the last session of Parliament the construction of 4705 miles of 
railway was in all authorized to be carried out, at an average expense of 19,2997. 
a mile, or 90,802,550/. in all. These railways will cross, on the same level, up- 
wards of 209 turnpike-roads, and 1240 common roads, and the quantity of land 
requisite for occupation is estimated at 53,356 acres, or nearly 114 acres per mile 
of railway to be executed.—Over and above all this, the legacy of legislation 
left by 1846 to 1847 comprises no less than sixty projected railways lost last ses- 
sion but to be again brought forward in the next. The death of a passenger 
during his railway transit from Swindon to Cirencester has led to the suggestion, 
that passengers might communicate with the guard by means of cords and 
weights (why not bells}?), {numbered or ticketted according to the position of the 
carriage in the train, with which they may be easily connected, while the guard 
might have facility of access to all the carriages by a kind of enlargement and 
inclosure of the present footboards, so as to form a railed passage round the 
whole train. ‘I'he expense of opposition to the North Staffordshire line 
amounted to no less than 74,3712., besides legal and engineering charges amount- 
ing to nearly as much, namely, 66,473/.-—The original average of 800,000 to 
900,000 passengers per annum on the Great Western, in place of 302,118, as be- 
fore, between the metropolis and other towns on the Bristol roads, is now fur- 
ther increased to nearly double that amount. — The foundation stone of 
the Menai suspension tunnel bridge was laid on Friday week, with very 
little formality, by only, we are given to understand, the contractors and 
engineers of the district. The work is expected to be accomplished, if possible, 
in three years. The Gravesend branch of the South Eastern Railway, recently 
commenced, is, according to the contracts, to be completed for traffic by Christ- 
mas, 1847. The works are not heavy either in cuttings or embankments. The 
Gravesend station is to occupy a central position in the town. ‘The line will run 
into Rochester about a mile further down.— The traffic on the Manchester an 
Leeds line, which, when all its objects are accomplished, will extend over 34: 
miles of country, and accommodate a population equal to sixty towns of 50,000 
inhabitants each, and seventy or eighty villages of 5000 inhabitants each, and 
will have cost 10,500,0002., is already so far on the increase, that the two exten- 
sive stations already possessed in Manchester are found to be much too limited, 
and a third is about to be formed for branch traffic, between Fennel Street, Long 
Miligate, and Todd Street, almost at the centre of Market Street, on ground at 
present fortunately occupied by ‘*some of the most tumble-down, close, and ill- 
ventilated buildings in the town,” which will thus be exchanged for * handsome 
new offices,” to the great improvement of the sanatory comfort and the genera 
appearance of this public and central portion of the town. The new station is tO 
be connected with the Victoria station by a viaduct over the Irk, and extending 
over Long Mill Gate at a point between Mill Brown and the College. —— Parti- 
culars of the fall of bridges, arches, tunnels, and embankments, have been thrown 
together into the form of a separate article, —— The Austrian Government has 
just issued a decree by which every engineer who has driven his engine for an 
entire year without accident shall receive a reward of 100 florins (10/.), and that 
those who have done so for ten consecutive years shall receive 1000 florins (1002.) 
and a gold medal.—Notice has been given for tenders to be sent in for lay mg 
the rails on the line of railway between Dijon and Chalons. The length of tbe 
road, with stations, is 150,000 metres (373 leagues), including the three sections, 
which, from one point to the other, exteud to 68.049 metres. All the works 0 
art are completed, except the viaduct at the Porte @Ouche of Dijon, which, 
from certain difficulties, has been delayed.—A splendidly-finished salver, 20 
inches in diameter, has been presented to Dr. Bowring, chairman of the Llynvt 
Iron Company, by the workmen, &c. of the valley, as a testimonial of their gratis 
tude for his exertions in procuring railway accommodation for the district, a® 
for abolishing the truck system at the works. According to the“ Sussex Ad- 
vertiser,” immense quantities of new hops continue daily to be forwarded by the 
Hastings line via Lewes and Brighton, for the London market.——The “ Scottish, 
Railway Gazette” of Saturday gives a deplorable account of the mischief done t 
the North British line by the floods following the “ heavy and continuous rains 
on Monday and Tuesday last week. The works on the line of railway from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg are advancing rapidly, and it is expected that this 
immense line will be open for traffic by the year 1848. The first sections wil 
opened during the year 1847. The third section of the line from Amiens 
Boulogne, going from Condé-Folie to Airondel, is now finished. The other set" 
tions between Abbeville and Amiens are also rapidly advancing, 
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CRIMES AND CASUALTIES. 


b Tar Mawrac Travetter.—The public attention has been called 


at Birmingham, and one of these, by the time we had proceeded half 
a mile further, succeeded in winding himself round to the back of the 
vehicle, and in giving the alarm to the guards, and through them to 


A Discustina Trick. —Tuesday we were informed by the super, 
intendent of the Eastern Union line, that some fellow had amused himself by 
writing with a diamond obscene language upon the windows of several first-clas 


Cal] oa Country papers to a most singular circumstance which they 
Esca disagreeable railway incident. We allude to the extraordinary 
ai Pe from destruction of a madman, who jumped out of a railway 
in 2 at Willesden, having previously stripped himself. I he follow- 
the account, furnished by a correspondent of the “ Times,” relates 
antecedents of the affair : — 


Kens Monday last, Oct. 12., a gentleman of the name of Parker, of Sydenham, 
tarri 38 travelling by the mail train from Derby to London, in a first-class 
arka? his only companion being a gentleman about thirty years of age, re- 
After ly handsome, and perfectly gentlemanly in his appearance and manners. 
OPen Some preliminary conversation, he requested to have the window kept 
Ot Md offered Mr. Parker his wrapper if he felt inconvenienced by the cold. 
whieh conversation ensued, and he stated that he once possessed a large fortune, 
en ìl he had squandered ; that he had now retired from the army, and had not 
Riven p Pappy for along period as at that moment : adding that some friend had 
first him 11002. to pay his debts, and 5007. more to buy furniture ; and that the 
35 «thing he intended to do was to buy a dressing case, which would cost him 
doup neas, which Mr. Parker remarked he thought would be a great pity, as no 
0 a he already possessed one. After some further conversation, which began 
ang 2m Mr. Parker, he suddenly dropped on his knees, and in a most energetic 
and ervent manner prayed for his friends the Dukes of Beaufort and Wellington, 
appen nore particularly that hisdear mother, who had died in his infancy, should 
hear? &c. After rising from his knees he exclaimed to Mr. Parker, “ Did you 
fap? Doise? You must have heard that God was speaking to me.” At the 
Pay, roment a train passed, the engine of which he declared to be hell. Mr. 
er, by this time being greatly alarmed, tried in vain to sooth him ; his only 
boop, Vas, “ Have you repented of your sins ?” at the same time throwing off his 
8, coat, and shirt, with his gold watch, chain, and seals ; he began to slap 
hri arker in the face, exclaiming, “ You must come along with me !” and 
shoc} ‘ing his own head through the window, he cut his head and neck in a most 
doubla S manner, and was soon covered with blood. He then returned with 
Dectir. fury, and beat Mr. Parker about the head and face most severely. Ex- 
ain ng to be murdered every moment, Mr. Parker entreated him (in order to 
neyt me) to pray again, which he instantly did; while Mr. Parker, at the immi- 
wha isk of his life, opened the door and made his way to the next carriage, 
het’ there was only one gentleman, who, having heard all that had passed, 
mared him in and shut to the door. ‘They had scarcely done it when the mad- 
Porte peared, endeavouring to force his way in also, and it required the united 
Near Sof bath to keep him out, so he returned to his carriage. This happened 
Buar the Watford station. Frequent and unavailing appeals were made to the 
bein or assistance, stating that a gentleman was dying, and the reply was, that, 
k k after their time, they could not stop, as the Manchester train was close 
tią nd them. This, however, was no excuse for the guard not going to the car- 
atra tO ascertain what was the matter. All Mr. Parker knows further of his 
ddig companion is, that the guard of a following train saw a man in a state of 
havi Y running by the side of the road, which can only be accounted for by his 
Ag Ng thrown himself off the train, which was then going at an increased speed. 
asto ant was at the terminus of the Euston Square station, waiting for his 
Ret hee but Mr. Parker being in a dreadfully bruised state, and most anxious to 
hap Ome, did not wait to hear the result of this strange encounter ; but we are 
anges to say he is now nearly recovered from the effects of his violent bruises 
Most alarming position. 


pdhe following sequel to the strange adventure is from a corre- 
Ndent, on whose correctness we can rely : — 


a a the morning of Tuesday last, the 13th instant,{about half-past eight o'clock 
Vay Tse and cart, having on it the name ot Charles Higginbottom, Stone Bridge 
Map ston, drove up at the entrance gates of the workhouse of the parish of St 
Cart? Abbotts, Kensington, situated on the Gloucester Road, Kensington. ‘Lhe 
diyip; ontained, in addition to the driver, police constables 101 and 115 of the D 
filth ton, who had with them a wretched looking object, ;covered wih dirt and 

itte and who was securely bond down with strong cords. On their being ad- 

ns into the workhouse yard, the policemen stated to Mr. Blackwell, the 
lunaris of the workhouse, that the individual they had brought with them was a 
fK ic, who had been found early that morning at Kensal Green, in the parish 
la on usington, under the following circumstances :—At an early hour, as some 
sitaat in the employ of Mr. Edward Salter, farmer, of Notting Barn Farm, 
al G ed about midway between Notting Hill and the General Cemetery, at Ken- 
nudite ®, were going to their work in the fields, they saw a man ina state of 
Yera? With the exception of a pair of trousers and a pair of cotton socks, co- 
fielq, With mud, dirt, and blood, come over a hedge into one of Mr. Salter’s 
Norte from a swamp through which he had crawled, in close contiguity with the 
that h Western Railway; that the labourers told him he was trespassing and 
tem e must go back ;' upon which he became much excited, and on their at- 
the Pting to enforce their directions he became so violent that it took twelve of 
lagg2ourers to hold him, and so convinced were they that he was an escaped 
dot, that they bound his arms securely with strong cords to prevent him from 
On 8 himself or others further mischief, and handed him over to the police. 
take faring that statement, Mr. Blackwell directed the unfortunate man to be 
Wag out of court and conveyed into the insane ward of the workhouse, which 
8tr,;cone. When there, the cords by which he was bound were removed and a 
ting Sht waistcoat was put on. Mr. Guzzaroni, surgeon, of the Terrace, Ken- 
ang on, who is medial officer of the workhouse, was sent for to examine him, 
Which the interim efforts were made to cleanse him from the dirt and mud with 

it he was covered, which was found to be a difficult task, as while doing 

was discovered that his arms and other parts of his body had numerous 


lag d 
erate He gave no account of himself how he got into the wretched 


Pligh ed wounds. i 
ad tin which he was, but on being questioned as to his name and where he 
a kegs from, he stated that his name was Markham Osborne, and that his 
imm Ments were at 94. Mount Street, Berkeley Square. A messenger was 
koi diately despatched to ascertain the truth of that statement, and on his 
ther to No. 94. Mount Street, he found that Markham Osborne, Esq., lived 
froy > aNd that that gentleman had been expected home on the previous evening 
Preys shooting excursion at the Marquis of Bute’s ; that he had come up on the 
Ous evening in a first class carriage of the mail train on the North Western 
Of th ay, his man servant being ina second class carriage, and that on the arrival 
Mas e train at the terminus, the servant on going to the carriage in which his 
tro er had sat found it empty, and his master’s clothes, with the exception of his 
Seq ‘ers and socks, with his gold watch, &c., lying on the seat; that in con- 
the ence it was thought that the unfortunate gen:leman h: d cast himself from 
duri rain during its progress, and his friends had been in active search after him 
Won. the night. Mr. Guzzaroni, on making a minuter examination of the 
* ds, found there was one at the back of the head of rather a serious 
eacter, and also two severe lacerated cuts on the left arm, just above’ the 
Mr w, one of which extended to the bone. So numerous were the wounds that 
nog, ~ UZZaroni was engaged in attendance on him until four o’clock in the after- 
fon. Shortly after the return of the messenger from Mount Street, Mr. Ham- 
i surgeon, went to the workhouse on the part of Mr. Osborne’s friends, and 
he ù visited him in the evening, when, as he appeared more quiet and collected, 
Th as removed in a fly from the workhouse to his lodgings in Mount Street. 
Case Sttictest secrecy has been maintained by all the parties connected with the 
nary o to who Mr. Osborne is, and the causes which have led to this extraordi- 
heg epaduct ; but there is every reason to believe that hə is most highly con- 
a titled that he is related to a noble duke, uncle to a marquis, and the brother of 
et nj lady. He is stated to be in appearance about forty years of age, and five 
nne inches high. X 
terg IDENT on tne Lonpon anp BirminconaM Rattway. —Y es- 
Cone an accident, which mignt have proved of the most alarming 
tire} quences, occurred on this line, and, as we regret to state, en- 
traj Y from the culpable negligence of the company’s servants. The 
5 in; Which, owing to the small number which run on Sundays, was 
in Seat length, left Liverpool for London about a quarter past nine 
of “© Morning, and throughout its progress the wheel work or axle 
tharw® of the second class carriages was on fire to such an extent 
Bena at every station, copious supplies of water were poured upon it, 
zi ally by means of the hose used for conducting water into the 
s. Instead of diminishing, however, the evil increased, until 
fun St the white smoke issuing therefrom equalled that from a steam 
8g el, and excited no small anxiety, because, as was remarked by 
Buch oe the passengers, the part affected must be literally melted by 
eya Ntense heat and continued friction. ‘The train proceeded, how- 
hay’ 224 on account of these interruptions did not reach Birming- 
fo, ,Uhtil after its time, although full speed was made to compensate 
detach stoppages. It was evident that the carriage should have been 
Oy ed long before, and not have been suffered to run a distance of 
ho R200 miles in such a condition, On arriving at Birmingham, 
Scare D where, in consequence of the delay, the passengers had 
taken time allowed them to get a hasty meal, the whole train was 
dury to the opposite side of the station, and the writer of this, in the 
ang? Of the moment, got into the carriage which had been on fire, 
Vey S ich was totally unfit, even from its saturated state, for the con- 
e ` w 
ea Of anybody. One or two other persons were compelled from 
testa ME Cause also to re-enter the carriage, but before doing so pro- 
this n \Y@rmiy to an inspector at the station, and to a guard, against 
the triage being allowed to proceed, after having been on fire all 
In the rom Liverpool, because it must unquestionably be injured 
Cums, Xle. The inspector and porters, however, owing to the cir- 
Clas Pence of a quantity of luggage being on the top of this second- 
thy, riage, were unwilling to have the trouble of changing it, and 
hung. the sequel will show, just to save trouble. the lives of some 
telu eds of passengers were piaced in the most awful jeopardy. The 
aboy ant travellers being again seated, the immense train started, and 
Tee miles out of Birmingham had acquired its full speed, 


Some ze, felt it jar, and immediately concluded that the axle, or 
the a ee in connection with the wheel, had suddenly snapped, for 
Passeng Ee leaned several inches on one side. The situation of the 
ion Se's at this moment was most critical. The jarring and oscil- 
less ar a long train, and the hissing of the steam rendered it hope- 
Ctieg attempt giving the alarm by mere shouts; for, although several 
Police, ut, their voices were lost in the discord. Providentially, a 


an and porter had entered the back partition of the carriage 


these last few days circumstances are understood to have transpired 
which leave no doubt that ere long the large amount of property 
stolen from the banking-house of Messrs. Rogers and Co. will be 
recovered. 
are still in existence, has been satisfactorily provedby the fact that, a 
few days since, a 1l. note, the number of which does not appear in the 
list printed and circulated, but which was stolen at the time, 
was forwarded to the banking-house, the party sending it requesting 
the receipt of it to be acknowledged in the newspapers, and stating 
the whole of the notes would be restored upon the payment of 10,000/., 
the acknowledgment to be to “H. F.” This request was accord- 
ingly complied with; but, as ‘to the ccmpromise, that has not been 
entertained; and, from a variety of circumstances which have trans- 
pired, but which it would be at present highly injudicious to notice, 
further than the mere assertion, no doubts are now entertained but 
that the whole of the stolen notes will be recovered, and at the same 
time such evidence will be adduced as to lead to the conviction of the 
offender. 
of the notes have been circulated on the continent. 
for the steps taken by the solicitor for the prosecution, who sent over 
to the continent a most intelligent gentleman, who visited every 
banker, money-changer, hotel, and café between this country and 


fore, well known that the whole of the stolen notes are at the presen 
period secreted in the metropolis. 
probability, elucidate this extraordinary and hitherto mysterious 
robbery. 


amusing case was brought under the notice of the magistrates of 
Glossop at the last Manchester petty sessions, which, though not re- 
quiring the wisdom of Solomon, as displayed in his celebrated deci- 
sion between the rival maternal claimants of Scripture, yet presented 
several knotty points, which rather puzzled the bench in their desire 
amicably to arrange the matter between the parties, who stood in the 
relative position of father and mother to the object of dispute. It 
appeared that an illegitimate child, the son of the parties, but who 
had not been affiliated, had been living with his father and grand- 
mother for two or three years past, but that the mother had latterly 
laid claim to the boy, and had removed him from the paternal care. 
The father, after enduring the separation for some time, could no 
longer sustain its pangs, so he stole the boy away. 
ther forthwith “fetched law,” as it is termed in this locality, and 
brought the father before the worshipful bench. 
swain pleaded very pathetically to have the boy consigned to his 
charge, saying it was such “a comfort ” to him and his mother. 
even offered, in his despair, to marry the mother of the youngster 
“i’th’ morn,” if she would have him, promising to keep both with 
pleasure, rather than part with his lad; but the fair one..was,cruel, 
alleging, as the reason of her refusal to take him for better, or for 
worse, that she feared he would abuse her. Under the circumstances, 
after some deliberation and attempts to bring matters to amicable ar- 
rangement, the magistrates decided that the parties must have the 
child alternatively for a month, and provide it with sufficient food 
and clothing ; of which, indeed, the little urchin seemed to have suf- 
fered no lack. 
public-house, apparently in the most approved Darby and Joan 
fashion; but we understand they had afterwards a trifling dispute, 
the father claiming and insisting upon having the boy the first 
month. 


pleasure of the inhabitants of Dagenham, Romford, Ilford, and the 
surrounding viliages, at the tardiness shown by the government io 
taking proceedings against sergeant Parsons and constables Kimp- 
ton, Butfoy, Farris, Slickton, and Stevens, for the wholesale perjury 
committed at the inquest.on the body of the young man, G. Clarke. 


reader is well acquainted. 
police, in order to offer a large reward, hoping by such means to 
bring the perpetrators of the murder to light. 
order of the home secretary. 
a copy of the depositions to the crown solicitors, Messrs. Maule and 


le writer, who was sitting just over the back compartment of 


the engine-drivers, when the train was stopped after having run some 
Whether the possibility of an accident was con- 
templated at Birmingham, and the policeman was instructed to enter 


distance further. 


on that account, it is impossible to say; but what the consi quences 


would have been had he not been there, and the writer observed no 


policeman in the carriage previous to this, we shudder to think. 


The engine was despatched to Birmingham for assistance ; signals of 


danger were hoisted, and after a detention of one hour and ten mi- 
nutes the carriage was detached; the second-class passengers were 
stowed, including a lady and child, into a dirty third-class carriage 
among soldiers and noisy coarse recruits, no attempt being made to 
afford them better accommodation. If a second-class passenger gets 
into a first-class carriage the extra fare is sure to be demanded ; but 
no satisfaction is affurded where a second-class traveller is pushed 
into a third-class carriage. It is fortunate that the occurrence took 
place on Sunday, or the train would have been in much greater 
danger, from the many others running on week days. 

Tne Rospery or BanK-NotEs ar Rocers anp Co.’s.—Within 


That the whole of the notes, to the amount of 40,000/., 


Paragraphs have occasionally appeared, stating that some 
This is incorrect, 


Russia, render the negotiation of them impossible, and it is, there- 


A few days or weeks may, in all 


CHILD STOLEN BY ITs OWN FatHEr.—A_ novel and rather 


The anxious mo- 
The unlucky 


He 


rd 


They then retired to enjoy themselves at the nearest 


Tue Murper at Dacenuam.— Nothing can exceed the dis- 


The murder took place on the 29th of June; on the 23d of July the 


perjury was admitted to have been committed; and on the 14th of 


September the inquiry was brought to a close, with what result the 
A subscription was entered into by the 


This was stopped by 
Since then the coroner has forwarded 


Reynolds, but up to Saturday the police themselves were not aware 
what proceedings would be taken. ‘The men are still at Dagenham, 


under strict surveillance, doing nothing but receive their pay, or a 


greater portion of it, and, to use the remark of a gentleman living in 
the neighbourhood, “getting fat upon idleness.” It was expected 


that an indictment would be preferred at the ensuing Essex Quarter 


Sessions for the county for perjury, the case occurring, although in 
the metropolitan police district, beyond the jurisdiction of the Central 
Criminal Court. — Globe. 

Atarminc Fire. — On Tuesday evening, between the hours of 
7 and 8 o'clock, the inhabitauts of Great Marlborough Street, 
Oxford Street, and their vicinities, were greatly alarmed by the 
sudden outbreak of a fire upon the extensive buildings situate at 
Nos. 15. and 16. Marlborough Mews, belonging to Messrs. Erard 
and Co., harp and pianoforte manufacturers to her Majesty, and ex- 
tending through the mews to the front house, No. 18. Great Marl- 
borough Street. ‘The flames were first discovered by one of the 
workmen, issuing through the windows, both back and front, of that 
portion of the factory termed the bracing and veneering shop. This 
compartment being on the first floor, and contiguous to several piles 
of timber, the most lively apprehensions were entertained for the 
safety of not merely the entire works, but also for the numerous 
buildings that surrounded them. No time was lost in forwarding in- 
formation of the outbreak to the engine station, and very speedily the 
brigade engines from King Street, Golden Square, and Wells Street, 
attended. There being plenty of water at hand, the two engines 
were instantly set to work, and other engines arrivea in rapid suc- 
cession. Owing to the indefatigable exertions of the firemen, the 
flames were subdued just as they were rolling up the staircase into 
the floor above. Both compartments contained a large number of 
instruments partially finished. Those in the bracing shop are either 
consumed or rendered worthless by the action of the fire, and those 
in the floor above are considerably damaged by heat and smoke. ‘The 
loss must be considerable, but had it not been for the timely dis- 
covery, and the prompt arrival of the engines, it is probable that the 
whole of the property would have been destroyed. We understand 
that the loss will fall upon the Westminster and Globe Offices. 
The cause of the fire was not ascertained; when the workmen left 
a few minutes previously, everything appeared quite safe. The re- 
gular business of the firm, it is understood, will not be interrupted 
by the disaster. 

DAMAGE TO SHIPEING on THE River.—The high south-westerly 
winds of the past week have been productive of considerable damage to the cratt 
on the river. Instances of collisions, resulting in the loss of bowsprits, top- 
masts, &c., have been numerous, and considerable damage has been committed 
by the driving ashore of several barges and other small craft. In Bugsby’s Hole 
several barges were driven on to the lee shore, and lifted up into the reeds, mak- 
ing it a work of immense trouble to get them off. On Saturday the force of the 
wind caused an extraordinary low tide, during which several steamers went 


aground, and had to await the flood tide before they could resume their 
pasages, 


Arthur B. S. g 
‘Amateur.—The Bishop ought to be at Queen’s fourth. 


carriages travelling between Ipswich and London. It has been found necessary 
to remove several of the panes of glass, which are very expensive. The com- 
pany have offered a reward of 20/. to any person who will give information of the 
person or persons implicated in this disgusting affair. We earnestly trust that 
we may have the opportunity of publishing the name of the unmanly scoundrel 
who could be guilty of so disgraceful an act. 


—_$_= => 


HESS. 
PROBLEM LXXII. By A. D’Orvinte. 


BLACK. 
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White to win in four moves. 


GAME LXXIII. 
Played at Berlin between Messrs. Schorn and Hanstein. 


warre (Mr. S.). niack (Mr. H.). wate (Mr. S.). prack (Mr. I.). 


1. K P two sq 1. K P twosq 15. K to Q B second 15. K castles 

2. K B P two sq 2. K P takes P 16. Q B takes B 16. Q takes B 

3. K Kt to B third 3. K Kt P two sq |17. K Kt P one sq 17. K Kt to its second 

4. K Bto QBfourth 4. K B to K Kt se-| 18. Q P one sq 18. Q B to Q second 
cond 19. QRtoK Ktsq 19. QKttoQ R third 

5. Q P two sq 5. Q P one sq 20. K R P one sq 20. Q Kt to Q B fourth 

6. Q B P one sq 6. K Kt Ponesq* |21. K B toits sq 21. Q K to K sq 


7. Q B takes P 


S takes E 7. P takes K Kt 22. K R P one sq 22. K B P one sq 
8. Q takes F 


8. Qto K R fifth+ |23. Q to K B third 23. Q R to K fourth 
9. K Kt P one sq 9. Q to K Kt fifth 24. Q Kt P two sq 24. Q B to Q Rfifth+ 
10. Qto K B second 10. K Kt to B third |25. Kt to Q Kt third 25. Kt takes K P 

11. Q Kt to Q second 11. Q B to K third 26. K to Q Kt second 26. Q B takes Kt 

12. K R P one sq 12. Qto K Ktthird |27. Q R P takes B 27. Q to Q seventh+ 
13. K Bto Qthird _ 13. K KttoK Raith 28. K to QR third. 28. Qto Q B eighth+ 
14. Keastles with QR 14. K B to K R third | 


White resigned. 


* This is not the best move ; he should have played K R P one sq. 


Solution to Problem LXXII. 
` BLACK. 


1. K to Kt sq 
2. K to R sq 


WHITE. 
1. Kt to K B eighth 
2. K to K eighth 


3. Kt from K fifth to Q seventh 3. K to Kt sq 

4. Kt to K B sixth+ 4. K to Rsq (A) 
15. B to Q fourth 5. P takes Kt 

6. P takes P 6. P one sq 

7. B to Q B third 7. K to Kt sq. 

8. P checkmates, 

Š (A) 
4. P takes Kt 
5. P takes B 5. K moves 
6. B to Q fourth 6. P one sq 


7. B to Q B third 7. K to Kt sq. 
8. P checkmates. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. D. Rickards. Pion. A. i. Dr. M.—The solutions sent are correct. 


Tyro.—The match has commenced between Messrs. Harruntz and Horwitz, but our 
Correspondent is mistaken in supposing the former to play blindfold. Some of the best 
games will appear in our future Numbers. 


OOO 


MONEY AND THE FUNDS. 


There has been very little business done in the Stock Exchange, and Consols have 
worn a drooping appearance. Some attributed this downward tendency of the English 
securities to the advances of money on railway debentures, which afforded another chan- 
nel for investment. At all events, the immediate cause was the want of purchasers in 
the market. The Wednesday’s quotations were 944 to 95 for money, and 95 to 4 for the 
account. The other prices were— Bank Stock, 205} to 206}; Reduced, 934 to 94 ; New 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents., 95% to #; Long Annuities, 9 15-16; India Bonds, 
27s. pm. ; South Sea New Annuities, 945 ; and Exchequer bills, 13s. to 16s. pm. 

The market for’ the English funds was scarcely so well supported on ‘Thursday. Con- 
sols for money were 94% to 944, and for the Account 94Ẹ'to 95; Bank Stock ,2065; 3 per 
Cents Reduced, 93% to 932; 3} per Cents. 95$ t095} ; Long Annuities, 9§, 13-16ths, 15-16ths ; 
India Stock, 259} to 259 ; Exchequer Bills, 13 to 16. 

In the Foreign Market scarcely any business was done. Mexican Bonds were not 
quite so well supported ; they were done at 224 to 23. 

The Share Market has been tolerably firm, but with rather less doing on Thursday, 
London and North Western were 199; London and Brighton, 603 to 60}; London and 
Croydon, 22 ; Great North of England, 2374 to 236 ; Eastern Counties, 214 to 217 3 South 
Eastern and Dover, 37} : Midlands, 136 to 137 ; North British, 34} to 34g ; North Statford- 
shire, 14 to 2 ; South Wales, 4} to 4}. 

The duty upon foreign wheat was returned at 4s. per quarter. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


Bank Stock . 


è e 206} India Stock . . è - 259 
8 per Cent. Red. . e 933 Ditto Bonds ` . Hak 
3 per Cent. Cons. . . EEKE] South Sea Old Annuities. et 
34 per Cent. Red. r z _=— Ditto New Annuities è . 91} 
New 3} per Cent. . . . 95$ Ex. Bills 1000. 1}4. : . id 
New 5 per Cent. . $ _— Ditto 5001. R Pt . I6pm 
Long Annuities to expire— ah Ditto Small ‘ A . 16pm 
Jan. 1860 A $ . 9 15-16 Bank Stock for Act. : S 
Oct. 1859 : . 9 11-16 Consols for Act. Fy ~ oat 
Jan. 1860 . . . _ — India Stock tor Act. . . = 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Spanish 5 per Cent, 


3% per Cent. Equador Bonds . n 
— Ditto acct. È 


Grenada Bds. Def. 1 per cent. : 
Cubs. Bonds 6 per Cent. A n 
Russian Bonds, 1822, 5 per Cent, . 
Mexican 5 per Cent, i846 é Be bah ae 


French 3 per Cent. 
Dutch 24 per Cent. 
Ditto 4 per Cent. 


——— 


LONDON GAZETTE. — Fripay,{Ocr. 16. 


Bankrupts. — T, Moors, St. Alban’s, furniture broker. — G., L. Harvry, Rood Tare, 
City, wine-inerchant. — T. Taome sox, Brighton, grocer. — J. B. INLLYER, Leeds, dealer 
and chapman. — G. Crawsuaw and G. Davison, jun., Leeds, soap boilers, —'l. Suaw, 
Stoke-upon-'Lrent, vietualler. — J. H. Freeman, Birmingham, builder. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE.— TUESDAY, Ocr. 20, 

Bankrvurrs.—H. HocetysyOxford, coachmaker.—G. and E. Wootcotr, Doughty Street, 
builders.—D. Baseiey, Bolingbroke Row, Walworth, cheesemonger,—W. Monron, Can- 
non Street Road, Commercial Road, draper.—R. GAUNT, Kirk Deighton, rape dust mer- 
chant.—J. Rawrinson, Spalding, Lincolnshire, tailor.— W. I. BARKER , Sunderland, auc- 
tioneer.—J. Mears, Biistol, builder. 

fa aes 


MARKETS. 


Reoexv’s Park Hay Manxer.—Fine upland Meadow and rye-grass hay. 78s. to 80s. ; 
tinferior ditto, 50s. to 60s.); superior clover, 90s. to 94s. ; inferior ditto, 68s. to 80s. ; straw, 
27s. to 32s. per load of 36 trusses. broei sas., 

Newporr New Wnonrsacy Marker. — Prices per 8lbs. by the carcass: Beef, 3s. 0d. 
to 3s. 10d. ; mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. ; veal, 3s. 4d. to ds. dd. ; pork, 48. Od. to ds. Od. 

Smirre Hay Margert. — Fine upland meadow and rye-grass hay, 76s. to 78s. ; in- 
ferior ditto, 50s. to 69s. ; superior clover, 90s. to 95s. ; inferior ditto, 70s. to 80s. ; straw, 
26s. to 31s. per load of 36 truss LA 

New Huxorrerony Marse. —Fish Market: turbots, 8s. to 20s.; brills, 3s. 0d. to 
10s. : codfish, 6s. to 15$.; whitings, 6J. to9d.; and lobsters, 2s. 0d. to 3s. 6d. each; 
soles, 6d. to 3s. Od. per pair: smelts, 2s. Od. to 4s. Od. 3; fresh herrings, ls. Gd. to 
2s, Od. and Thames flounders 1s.$d. to 2s. per dozen: eels, Is. to ls, 3d. and crimped 
sente, 10d. to ls. per 1b. Supply short, trade middling. — Poultry, Game, and Meat 
Markets: Prices here remain as last quoted. Supply moderate, trade dull. — Hay 
Market : Fine upland meadow and rye-grass hay, 3/. 16s. to 3/. I8s.; inferior ditto, 
2], 10s. to 3l. 0s.3 superior clover, 47. 10s. to 47. 15s. ; inferior ditto, 3l. 10s. to 4l. Os. 5 
straw, 17. 6s. to I. 11s. per load of 36 trusses. 

Tin Corn Trape. — Leros, — Our arrivals of grain are moderate, with a tolerable 
show of samples from ves sclow. 

We experience a good steady demand for wheat, at gradually improving rates, and the 
market is 1s. per quarter dearer than on Friday. 

Barley scarce, and anything very choice fetches extreme prices. 

Beans, oats, and shelling without alteration. 


h COAL MARKET, Ocroser 21. 
` (Prices of Coals per ‘Von at the close of the Market.) 
Chester Main : 8 


© 


è 18 0 Wali’s end :— 
Grace’s Hartley : sm 1606 Clarke and Co. : . ae ig Os 
Holywell Main ë è - I6 Clennell 8 z . 17 6 
Ord’sRedheugh < . : = ee 1620 Potts . : : : - MG 
Stewart's Hartley . $ 17 9—18 6 Braddyll’s Hetton .« A UE Ty 
Tanfield Moor ` z017 0 Lambton  , ` . » 209 


Twyzell Main geek Bid 
Ships at market, 17. 
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The Science of Gunnery, as applied to the Military and Sporting Arms 
of England, France, Belgium, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Ame- 
rica. By William Greener, Asso. Ins, C. E., Author of “ The 
Gun,” &c. &c. London: E. Churton, 

This is a book of much importance to naval and military readers, 
as well as to sportsmen. There exists in it no fine-drawn mathe- 
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be effected by some hours using, which is generally done in the production of a 
number of very inferior barrels ; the London people made no common guns, 
they needed no inferior barrels, they welded their best barrels in a raw untem- 

ered fire, and hence arose the admitted inferiority of their work. The late 

r. Fullard struggled long and hard in the competition, but with his death 
barrel-welding ceased in the metropolis. For it would have been highly im- 
prudent and unprofitable for any one to have entered upon such a speculation, 
there being no certainty of success, but truly of the contrary. The Birmingham 
barrel-welders are wonderfully clever smiths, they cannot be excelled; and if 
ridden with a curb they do well, but no opportunity must be given them, or toa 


where the pieces are joined. 


a 


In a finished barrel the points of junc 
easily recognised. By tracing the twist, a confusion will be found to e 
about an eighth of an inch every six or seven inches. From this appearance 
may conclude that, for a barrel so joined, the welder had not t 
Having joined the whole of the spirals, three inches are again heate 
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welding heat, the mandril is introduced, and the tube hammered in a groov ed- 


the size required. This operation is repeated until the whole length is finish 
This being done, then follows hammer-hardening, that is, beating the barrel fhis 


groove in the cold state with light hammers, for the space of half an hour. 


is a most important part of the process. 


It closes the pores, condenses 


GUN USED BY THE ENGLISH ARMY IN 


matical calculations, which benefit only the learned. 


For the sportsman there is much information. 
statesman’s arbiter —are fully described. 


powder, &c., closes the volume, and adds immensely to its value, 


MODE OF PROVING GUN BARRELS. 


The book is appropriately and usefully illustrated with steel and 
wood engravings. We subjoin specimens of the latter, with an ex- 
tract on the subject of 


BARREL-WELDING, 


Birmingham and the surrounding districts are the only' places in England | 
where barrel-welding is practised. The superior advantage possessed in having 


DAMASCUS BARREL WELDING OF 1l-16 THE {BROAD OF; THE ORDINARY FORM. 


coal nearly, if not entirely, free from the presence of the sulphuret of iron, which 
has always been found a considerable hindrance to the obtainment of clear and 
good barrels, is greatly in their favour. For a considerable period, individuals 
in London contended with the Warwickshire welders, but being an unequal 


1G CARRIAGE FOR_TEACHTN ` NAY 
ROCKING C GUNNERS THE ART OF NAVAL 


contest it ended in favour of the provincialist ; a matter to be regretted, as there 
can be no doubt greater reliance could be placed On the material of the London 
productions ; but one considerable drawLack existed with the latter, they made 
only one sort of barrel, and that the best ; now it is requisite to have a fire fitted 
for the purpose of welding best barrels, tempered as it were, and this can only 


The explanations’ on ‘ tne 
subject of projectile forces are extremely plain and intelligible, and a desire is exhibited 
throughout to make every statement at once authoritative, exact, and interesting. 

Subjects connected with artillery—the 
The manufacture of iron is carefully detailed ; 
and gun making, a matter of peculiar interest, is popularly explained and illustrated. A 
valuable appendix on matters connected with artillery, gun practice, projectiles, gun- 
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Mode of making “ wire twist” and Damascus iron for 
gun barrels. a, alternate bars of iron and steel forged 
into one bar ; 6, wire twist rod formed of the twisted 
compound bar; c, Damascus rod formed of three 
twists placed with their turns in opposite directions, 
and welded together, 


certainty they will “ bolt ” from the true path. 

“ The rods are twisted by means of two iron bars, the one fixed, the other 
loose, In the latter there is a prong or notch to receive one end. When in- 
serted, the bar is turned by a handle. The fixed bar preventing the rod from 
going round, it is bent and twisted over the moveable rod like the pieces of 
leather round the handle of a whip. The loose bar is unshipped, the spiral 
knocked off, and the same process recommenced with another rod. The length 
of all the spirals depends on the breadth of the rod; for instance, the sub-twist 


has sixteen circles in six inches long ; a rod five feet will make a spiral of only 
seven inches, while iron of an inch in breadth will make a spiral of as many 
inches long as there are twists, and hence the reason best barrels have more 
joinings than common ones of equal length.” 

The Damascus being rolled into rods of 11-16ths broad, form a spiral with the 
appearance shown in the accompanying woodcut. 

The fancy steel barrels and others, where the rod is formed of more than one 
piece, such as the stub Damascus, &c., is of rather greater breadth. 

The iron made from stubs and steel, and plain fibrous steel, is invariably rolled 
down into rods of 6-16ths broad, forming a spiral. 

A proper attention to the fineness of the spiral will always enable an amateur 
to detect any attempt at imposition. 

The spiral formed from the rod of charcoal iron has a somewhat different ap- 
ponranco; but in cases where it is intended to supply the place of the real stub 

ron it is of corresponding dimensions, and in general very difficult to detect 
without a very intimate knowledge indeed of the nature of iron. When honestly 
intended, it forms a similar spiral to the accompanying one. 

The wideness of the twist, or the angular direction of the fibres, will enable 
the most uninitiated to recognise a barrel made from threepenny skelp iron ; the 
very few welds required is one cause of the cheapness of barrels made from it. 

Twopenny or Wedgebury skelp is coarser in the spiral still,‘and running so 
angular as not to be very difficult to tell his breeding. 

Ail iron formed in spirals becomes, as a matter of certainty, twist barrels ; the 
parties whose use they are intenced for seldom know or care for anything fur- 
ther than havingfa twist barrell’d gun. The advantage of sham damn iron being 
twisted is all imaginary, and if used at all, it may be twisted; but those who 
valne their safety would consult it best by tying a large sione to such a gun and 
sinking it fathoms deep. 

The spirals being thus formed, the welders commence their day’s work. The 
batch consists “ of a foreman, one on whose skill all depends, and two subordi- 
nates, whose duty it is to blow the bellows, strike,” &c. ‘ 

“ They proceed to weld probably a dozen long common barrels for the Ame- 
rican trade, which are generally composed of the inferior iron rolled into two 
lengths of different thicknesses. These skelps are heated, and beaten on a groove 
until they form a tube half closed. They are then heated again, and closed with 
one edge over-lapping the other, as a brazier would over-lap the edge of a tin 
pipe for boys to blow peas with. Having got the two lengths of the whole dozen 
turned into tubes, they proceed to weld the longer length or fore part, by heating 
it sufticiently for four or five inches, introducing a mandril of the required size 
to suit the bore wanted, and then beating it into a perfect tube, in a groove on 
the anvil, of corresponding diameter ; heating it again and again until the joint 
is closed the whole length. They then commence the welding of twist barrels. 
Spirals that are intended for the breech end are heated to a welding heat for 
about three inches removed from the fire, and jumped close by striking the end 
against tHe anvil. Again they are heated, and again jumped, to ensure the per- 
fect welding. They are then beaten lightly in a groove, to make them round. 
The neatest part ot the process consists in the joining of the points of the two 
rods, so as to make the barrel appear as if it had been twisted out of one rod. 
The ends of the two rods are a little detached, brought from the fire, and applied 
to each other. A gentle tap is then given, and the union is perfect in an instant. 
The rapid dexterity with which this is accomplished ought to be seen to be duly 
appreciated. This trouble is only taken with the best barrels. In the manu- 
facture of barrels of an inferior description the ends of the rods are cut ina 
sloping direction, which, when welded together, become quite square at the part 
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texture of the metal, compresses a greater substance into less bounds, increase’ 
greatly the strength of the barrel, and renders it more elastic. 

The deceptions practised in this branch are numerous, and injurious 
trade. For instance, if you wish to have a heavy single barrel made fro 
Damascus, or any of the best irons, and you send to the manufacturer the welig 
of iron required, the probability is, that unless you superintend the manufactU 


yourself, iron of an inferior quality will be introduced into the inside oft 
spirals. By this fraud they obtain iron worth threepence a pound more t 
that which they knavishly insert into the barrel. We had been repeatedly 


to the 


an 
told 


of this practice, but we were incredulous. However, we gave an order, and 


pickling the barrels discovered the fraud. 
It will be scarcely credited, when we assert three- 


fourths of the barrels welded 


in Birmingham at this time, which claim to be twist barrels, are all plated, 


“ veneered” from the Damascus to the humble twopenny or Wed 
vast proportion certainly, but no exaggeration, it is true, as that we have p 
The method of accomplishing this is by having the iron required, ro 


it. 


BARREL BORING. 


rebury skelp. 
va hari rinted 
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down into ribbons of a thin description, and these are twisted spirally round 


a tube of common iron having the fibres running 1 


the bore. 


ength way or paralle 


1 with 


Many will ask what inducement have they to take this extra trouble? Gais- 
The cost of Damascus is 73d. per pound, the iron they use for this purpose $ 


A BIRMINGHAM VENEERÉD DAMASCUS, SOLD AS THE GENUINE MANUFACTURE. 


only 14d. A pair of barrels take 141b. of iron, say 6lb. of this is Damascus plato; 


costing 3s. 9d. ; 8ibs. is common 


4s. 2d. a pair. 


, a nounting to 10d. instead of 5$.,0r a saving 


uN PRD iG 
PATENT GUN BREECHINGS, OF THE “BEST SHAPE” ACCORDI* 
TO THE LAWS OF SCIENCE.” 


Old Plan. 


PERCUSSION NIPPLES, 
Newest Plan 


Plan of i835. 
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ry of the Law of Architectural Beauty. By C. R. Cockerell, 
Esq., R. A., F.S. A. 


has happened to architecture as to many other things, with the 
ence and effects of which men have long been familiar, that 
Ody has till this time found out what it really and essentially is. 
ave not been able to get at the lights within the gem so as to 
le and weighit. Luckily, however, for the public at least, and 
© purposes of ordinary life, this has not much mattered. As 
as there was a feeling of the beauty of architecture in men’s 
S, It might be talked about, though it could not be defined. 
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Fig. 1. 


vith architects and men of taste, nowever, it was far otherwise. To 
Perf the value of a law of beauty—of a standard of proportional 
h an cton — was of the last importance, The architects of our Nor- 
Prin and early English halis and cathedrals possessed and used the 
thing ple, but for four hundred years it has been to us a “hidden 
in E, Allmen felt that the beauty which was unusually manifested 
thie Infinite variety of works could not be the result of chance; and, 
& by abortions of accidental design, they have devoted them- 
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Fig, 2, PLAN OF A CHURCH DESIGNED ON 
Mr. COCKERELL’S HYPOTHESIS. 
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selves to a discovery of the latent principle of harmony. It has been 
reserved, however, for the royal professor ot architecture to find the 
lost method of beautiful architectural arrangement. In a lecture on 
the works of William of Wykeham, he states the results of his re- 
searches; and we are happy in being able to report it in his own 
words. 

The subject demands earnest consideration, and the discovery 
should be tested by a careful examination of existing works. 

The learned professor says — 


However interesting the investigations of the colleges of Winchester and Ox- 
enford, as respects the light they throw upon the principles of medieval building, 
it is in the chapels that we are to look for the art in its more dignified appella- 
tion as architecture ; according to all those scientific rules of order, distribution, 
and harmonious proportion, so eminently possessed by the schools of the Free- 

| masons, and especially by Sir William of Wykeham. “‘‘ Which rules,” says Vi- 
| truvius (1. iii. c. 1.), “the ancients have directed to be observed in all works, but 
more particularly should they be attended to in the temples of the gods, in which 
| the faults as well as the beauties remain to the end of time.” 
| The recovery of these rules of the ancients, as applied to classical archi- 
| tecture, has been the aim and occupation of nearly four hundred years of critical 
inquiry among us, from the revival to the present day; and still new proofs of 
the extraordinary refinements of the Greeks are unfolded to us by the diligence 
| of modern investigation, That rules of great if not equal cogency guided the 
| medieval architect has long been a conviction, The art had become at once the 


| 
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Fig.6. PLAN OF THE CHAPEL OF THE COLLEGE OF WINCHESTER 


passion and the illustration of growing [civilisation from the twelfth to the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. The most enlightened spirits had employed 
their best faculties in developing its capacity and refinements, and the determina- 
tion of certain fixed principles by the concurrent testimony of the ablest masters, 
was no less the natural result in that period than it had already been in the time 
of the Greeks; but, unhappily, no medieval Vitruvius had collected and trans- 
mitted them with the same fulness and fidelity. 

We have sought them for half a century with more or less effect. At all 
events the elements and the glossary are the hand-book of every student ; anda 
general resemblance in details has already been attained in the imitations of the 
style, as we see daily. But when from parts and prettinesses the practitioner 
proceeds to the “ proportions of the first dimension,” and their application to all 
the varying conditions of site and circumstance, he is at a loss; he feels the want 
of those great and fundamental principles which guided the medieval architect 
with so much constancy and effect ; and he confesses that without them all must 
be caprice and accident. 

The deduction of these rules, by observation of existing monuments, is arduous 
and uncertain, and we are liable to be misled at every step by tiie changes which 
they may have undergone. It is amongst (the earliest commentators on Vitru- 
vius, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that we are to look for the traces of 
these rules in a dogmatic form. Habituated to the formule of medizval practice, 
reference to them in their investigations of the classical style is inevitable; and 
although these rules were about to be exploded in favour of the revived taste for 
the classical style, their partial discovery in the terms and expressions used by 
those commentators might well be expected — and may be accordingly traced to 
Daniel Barbaro, the last of the sixteenth century. Amongst these Cesare Cesa- 
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riano, the sixth of the early Italian commentators, who published his work in 
1521, is most conspicuous as respects medieval architecture. He may be said to 

have done for us to a great extent in that style what Vitruvius did for us in the 

Greek ; namely, in discovering to us many of its fundamental doctrines and prin- 

ciples. More especially does he reveal to us the estimation in which Vitruvius 

was held during the middle ages, and the interpretations of his rules entertained 

and attempted by the architects and commentators of that period; a fact never 

yet sufficiently adverted to, and which deserves a special investigation, as ex- 

plaining a vast number of formula not to be otherwise accounted for. 

However partial, and confused with discrepancies (which have misled those 
who have attempted to elucidate the text of Cesariano), his rules correspond on 
the whole, when tested, with many existing monuments ; and they constitute an 
invaluable source of information, and a sufficient authority for the three funda- 
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mental and normal rules of the Freemasons, applying to the structure of the 
plan and elevation, which would otherwise have been lost to us, or left to the 
uncertainty of conjecture only. ‘ r : 

They occur in his Commentary (folios xiv. and xv.) on the Ichnography, Or- 
thography, and Scenography of Vitruvius (lib. i. c. 11.), which he illustrates by 
the plan, section, and elevation of Milan cathedral, designed and commenced in 
1386, under Galeazzo Visconti, by the architect Omodei ; and entitles, ‘‘ichno- 
graphia,” “orthographia,” ‘ scenographia;”’ ‘‘sacre Ædis Baricephale, a 
Trigono ac Pariquadrato perstructa Germanico more,” and “ secundum Ger- 
manicam symmetriam ; ” and again, “per symmetria quantitatem, ordinariam 
ac per operis decorationem, Germanico more,” &c. &c. é i 

In the present case these normal rules are in the highest degree interesting, as 
proving the correspondence of system in these illustrious contemporary archi- 
tects, Omodei and Wykeham ; and in the proof thus afforded of the European 
universality of these rules. Their adoption in the structure of the most magni- 
ficent undertaking of the best period of mediæval architecture, namely, Milan 
cathedral, is strong confirmation of the merit of the English school (in which 
they may be traced more than two centuries previously, as at Romsey), and also 
of the orthodoxy of Wykeham’s doctrine in architecture. Ț i 

The purpose of the first rule (a Trigono) is ichnographic, and establishes the 
respective proportions of the length and breadth of the cross, which are included 
within two arcs of 102°, constructed according to the first proposition of Euclid. 

This figure enables the architect to set out a right angle upon. the ground, as 
also an equilateral triangle ; and it is equally dear to the religionist as involving 
the /y6is, or“ Vesica Piscis,” the ancient anagram symbolical of the Saviour, as 

ss and the Trinity. ag, 
rites of the ENA century, Cesariano (1521), his follower Caporali 
(1536), and Philibert de l’ Orme (1576), seem to overlook the importance of this 
last symbol in their descriptions of the figure as handed down from earlier times 
tó them ; though the latter, Phil. de Orme, l.ii. c. 1., expatiates on the cross 
involved in it, and the “ prerogative” which it implies. And they recommend 
the Vesica Piscis, chiefly as that geometrical rule by which “ two lines may be 
drawn'on the ground at right angles with each other in any scale, according to 
the conception of Euclid’s mind,” says Cesariano (folio xlviii. and lix.). And 
this value amongst artificers has been acknowledged, doubtless, from the building 
abylon to the present day. . 

of he lave Mr. Kerrich yh struck with the conformity of many churches to 
the proportions given by this figure, that he wrote an elaborate paper on what he 
terms “a kind of discovery,” in the 19th vol. of the Archeologia, p.353-1., in 
which he gives nineteen examples, measured by himself. But he never acknow- 
ledges his debt to Cesariano, with whom, however, he appears to have been 
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Fig.e. PLAN OF ALL SCULS’ 


acquai i itv are — the Lateran; St. 
acquainted. Amongst the examples of this conformity are > an; St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s at Rome; the Abbey Church at Bath ; Croyland Church ; 


Hereford Cathedral; old Lincoln Cathedral (according to Essex); Bildwas 


Abbey Church; Castleacre Church ; St, George’s, Windsor ; St. Peter’s Crypt, 
Oxford; Lostwithiel, Cornwall; Runcton Holme, &c. Xc. : 

The purpose of the second rule (a Pariquadrato) is also ichnographic, and de- 
termines the position of the columns or pliers, and the external walls and but- 
tresses; by dividing the area comprehended in the Vesica Piscis into commensu- 
rate squares, or bays (i.e. pariquadrati) ; on the intersections of which these 
columns and piers are placed. The number of them will be determined by the 
extent and magnitude of the plan: 14 by 8; or, as in the chapels of Wykeham, 

by 4. A f 
1 The accompanying cuts are designed to explain the three normal rules, as they 
may be traced in many of our English churches. 

1. is the development of the first rule. A so ; 

2. explains the determination (by the symbol of the Vesica Piscis) of the 
length and breadth of the church, and by subdivision of this figure into squares, 
the position ofits piers and columns. z: - 

3. explains the rule by which the heights of the ceiling, the roof, the spire, 
&c., are determined, namely, by equilateral triangles erected upon the plan. 

4. represents the single-aisled church.§ 

5. the double-aisled church. 

This important fundamental rule will be found to apply to a great number of 
examples in this country, as York Cathedral, Winchester, Worcester, Lichfield, 
Hereford, Salisbury, Norwich, Exeter, Westminster, Romsey, &c.; in Italy, the 
beautiful and magnificent church of St. Petronio at Bologna; and in most of the 
works of the architects Lombardi, as St. Zaccharia, and San Salvatore in Venice, 
in France, Rouen, and others ; in Germany, Prague, and others: but it is tote 
noted that another rule of distribution (not yet discovered) is more frequent in 
the latter countries, $ i 

This simple rule of commensuration, preserved to us by Cesariano, the Pari- 
quadrato,” is purely of mediæval invention, and has many advantages over the 
Roman distribution of the Basilica (from which the western church was pro- 
fessedly imitated), inasmuch as the columns in the Basilica are, longitudinally, 
more nearly approached than they are laterally, consequently they form two dis- 
tinct rows or lines of columns—and the grove-like intricacy of the latter (the 
mediæval distribution), so pleasing to the sense of order and picturesque effect, 
is not attained, 
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The value of sucha normal rule to the workman as this is obvious ; he es- 
tablishes at once an unerring principle of order and. harmony in his distribution, 
and by observing (according to the doctrine of Vitruvius, |. iii. c. 1.) the same 
principle of commensuration throughout his ichnography (which Wykeham 
always did), he secures the due relation and proportion of the minutest part of his 
structure. 

The object of the third rule (also “a Trigono ”) is orthographic and equally 
important, inasmuch as it establishes the normal heights in his elevations and 
sections by equilater.1 triangles; the sides of which shall correspond with the 
diameter of his entire plan ; or its commensurate parts; according to Cesariano, 
fol. 15. (and in the accompanying engraving), which he styles “ Orthographiw ab 
ichnographia exorta perfiguratio procurrens ad Frontem erasfylam Sacre Edis 
Baricephila secundum Germanicam symmetriam uti ea que Mediolani per- 
structa est a Trigonali ratione ac norma perequata videtur.” 

The examples of this rule abound in the cathedrals of England; as at York, 
Worcester, Lichfield, Hereford, Winchester, Wells, Exeter, and lastly, at the 
modern St. Paul’s, London; in Germany, Fribourg, Breslau, Prague, Vienna; 
in Italy, Bologna, with many others, as well as Milan. 

The illustration of this very simple system of distribution given us by Cesa- 
riano, and explained in the accompanying plate, precludes the necessity of en- 
larging upon its application to the chapels of Wykeham’s colleges, which is suf- 
ficiently explained by the subjoined cuts. Thus we have the solution of that 
problem of proportion and beauty of distribution which every practised judgment 
at once acknowledges in Wykeham’s admirable works: and whoever might en- 
tertain a doubt as to the value of these rules, may have the great advantage of 
proving their efficacy by the insp:ction and comparison of the two copies, of 
All Souls’ and Magdalene Chapels, which can be visited in succession in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

_ The appiica‘ion of the first and second (though not the third) rules of Cesa- 
riano in New College Chapel is exact; the whole and the parts are commensurate, 
as well in the bays or squares, as also in the subdivision of the days of the win- 
dows ; of the flanks, as also of the west end; while in All Souls’ and Magdalene 
the divergences are extreme; and without descending to admeasurement the 
spectator cannot fail to be disagreeab!y affected by the anomalous appearance of 
the latter (the feeble and inaccurate copies of their correct original), both in the 
bavs, and in the subdivision of the days of the windows, 

We are to observe that Wykeham deemed the proportion of three diameters in 
length (described in the plan by circles) essential to the beauty of his choir with- 
in the screen or rood-loft ; he tnerefore makes his diagram inclusive of the walls, 
whereas in the copies it is exclusive of the walls; the consequence ot which is, 
that the spectator is immediately sensible of the deficiency of due length and 
perspective, both in All Souls’ and Magdalene Chapels, those choirs being less 
than three diameters in length. 

In these copies itis obvious that the rule had been lost or was disregarded, and 
the proportion ofthe choirs is consequently deficient. In less than halfa century 
the wars of the Roses and the afflictions of the country had obscured the noble 
school of architecture, which the patronage of Henry II., Edw. I., and Edw. II., 
and the precepts of Alan de Walsyngham and Wykeham and others had fostered. 
And that ruin of the great rules of the architectural schools of our country, 
which the revival of classical taste of Italy and throughout Europe finally accom- 
plished, was now, under Archbishop Chichele and Bishop Wayneflste, rapidly 
accelerated. 

The application of the third, the orthographic rule, is not traced so distinctly 
in the elevations and interior of New College Chapel, though more exactly in 
that of Winchester ; and we also perceive the value of the principle of the ex. 
tension of these squares laterally, for the purpose of establishing the height of 
the ceiling, and of the acroteria or pinnacles in the east and west fronts. 

Thus, by the comparison of the works of our William of Wykeham with those 
of Omodei in the famous cathedral of Milan, with the help of the architect Cesare 
Cesariano, and in his commentary on Vitruvius, we are enabled to ascertain 
some important principles of design in medieval architecture ; which may lead 
to the discovery of others ; and enable us to make some progress in this inter- 
esting subject, the theory of mediwval architecture: not less curious and illus- 
trativo of the ideas of those days, than of the all-important theory of the art 
itself. 

The perception of proportion,the fundamental element of the beautiful in archi- 
tecture, seems to be the last acquirement of the student instead of the first. We 
begin by admiring ornaments, details, and forms, but it is at a more advanced 
stage only that we make all these subordinate to that sense of rhythmical pro- 
portion, and that harmony of quantities, which affect the mind like a mathemati- 
cal truth, and, Lke a concord of musical sounds on the ear, is perceived and con- 
fessedjby the eye as obvious and unalterable. 

Doubtless for wise and all-sufficien reasons nature has denied to the eye that 
clear perception of discord which the ear detects so readily ; custom, convention, 
and often incapacity of discernment, reconcile us to those proportions we are 
most used to, and we are blind to those defects which a fresh and accomplished 
eye is at once shocked at; yet the sense of vision so studied by the Greeks, and 
hardly less in the mediæval days, is to be educated like the moral sense and every 
other, by the diligent culture of science. 

The informed artist recognises the claim which this great element of art has 
above all others on his studious attention. He feels that it is the great frame- 
work, the canon and the law, by which alone he is to achieve excellence. And 
wherever he perceives that secret charm, either in external forms. or the much 
more difficult internal proportions, heanxiously investigates it, as the key which 
is to discover to hiin the whole mystery of beauty in architecture. He seizes 
with extreme delight any rule that will conduct his works to the excellence so 
apparent, and so universally admitted in the Greek and often in the medizval 
proportious—he rejoices in any, the slightest elements of their grammar and 
syntax, by which he can attain to their eloquent language—and he confesses that 
without them al! is caprice, hazard, and fashion ; and that the soul is wanting, 
though some semblance of the external elements, like an empty mask, may be 
substituted.—Lastly, he acknowledges that though, in the mediaval style, the 
mystical and the superstitious may be found somewhat obtrusive, yet if their 
observatice obtained proportion, we readily compound for so great an ad- 
vantage. 

It remains to observe upon the mysterious numbers employed by Wykeham in 
the plans of his chapels at Winchester and Oxford, which are divided longitudi- 
nally by seven, and transversely by four equal parts: in the first the chapel con- 
sists of six of these parts and the antechapel of one: in the second the chapel 
consists of five, and the antechapel of two; the width being equal to four, cor- 
responding with the eutire figure of the vesica piscis. The convenience and 
appropriateness of this antechapel, at Oxford more especially, the striking grace 
of the isolated columns, contrasted with the engaged columns or piers of the 
choir, the happy order of the ceiling, and plan which they complete, satisfy the 
eye of taste of the geometrical beauty and aptness of the invention—carried out 
as it is in all its parts with the utmost geometrical harmouy, order, and beauty ; 
and well deserving all that architectural delineation in detail, which the purpose 
of this essay does not admit of, and can only point at as most desirable. 

‘The recurrence of the number seven, “a number of perfection,” is constant, 
accordingly we find the number seven employed in the foliowing remarkable 
instances, sometimes in the nave and sometimes in the choir. Ina the cathedral 
churches of York, Westminster, Exeter, Bristol, Durham, Lichfield, Paris, 
Amiens, Chartres, Evreux, Romsey Church, Waltham Abbey, Buildwas, the 
Norman portion of St. Alban’s, Castle Acre, St. George’s, Windsor, Roslyn, 


&e. &c.* 


* A community of idea seems also to have existed amongst the Jews and the 

Gentiles, in respect of this number. In Prov. ix. 1. Solomon writes — 
Wisdom hath built her house 5, 
She hath hewn out her seven pillars. a 

The two most remarkable temples of Grecian antiquity are also established in 
the number seven, namely, the cella of the Parthenon, the goddess of wisdom, 
which is supported by seven pillars on either side, and the fronts of the colossal 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Agrigentum, which are adorned with seven co- 
Jumns in the east and west, and fourteen in the flanks. À . 

The arithmetical influence of numbers, remarked by Vitruvius inc. 1. of the 
third book, received ia the middle ages the superaddition of mystical influence 
also. The “number of perfection,” seven, involves most of the events and mys- 
terious circumstances set forth in the sacred books. ‘* It is that number,” saith 
the great Leon B:tista Alberti, (b. iv. c. 5.,) “in; which the Almighty himself, 
the maker of all things, takes particular delight.” 

—— oo =< 

Tue Gun Corron aporrep ny THE Royat ARTILLERY. — Pro- 
fessor Schonbein’s gun-cotton has, we understand, been submitted to 
a board of engineer and artillery officers, who, after a series of ex- 
periments and trials of its powers with muskets and rifles, have 
reported most favourably of its value and utility as respects small 
arms, and recommended that further experiments should be made 
upon a larger scale, with the view of testing its applicability to heavy 
ordnance. Two tons weight of explosive cotton is on its way to 
Woolwich. 


— o> 
BIRTHS MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Birtus.—At Kingsbridge, Devon, the wife of Capt. Cheselden Browne, R.N., 
ofa daughter. At Hornsey, Mrs, Alfred Willoughby, of a son. At Arbutus 
Lodge, Booterstown Avenue, Dublin, the wife of Edward Torton Corcoran, Esq., 
ofason. At Chillingham, the wife of T. W. Giffard, Esq., of a daughter. At 
Rose Hill, near Whitehaven, the wife of G. W. Hartley, Esq., of a daughter. 
tag MARRIAGES.—At St. Werburgh’s church, Derby, Charles Sherard Burnaby, 
Esq., youngest son of Colgnel Burnaby, of Evington House, in the county of 
Leicester, to {Mary, second daughter of Francis Jessop, Esq.. of Derby. At 
Manceter church. Warwickshire, William Marshall Cochraue, Esq., son of the 
Hon. Major William Erskine Cochrane, and grandson of the late Earl of Dun- 
éoaald, to Mary, relict of P. B. Marshall, Esq., and youngest daughter of Wil- 
liam Hussey, Esq., of Glasgow. At St. Marylebone church, Henry Mills, third 
son of James Sparham, Esq., of Blakeney, Norfolk, to Louisa, third daughter of 
L. D. Jaquier. Esq., of Baker Street. At St. Alphage, Greenwich, J. T. 
Nickels, Esqes of Liverpool, to Emmeline Rebecca, youngest daughter of the late 
Captain Tetley, R.N. At Meigh church, John Farley, Esq.,of Kockland House, 
Carlingford, to Jane, eldest daughter of Thomas Seaver, Esq., of Heath Hall. 

On Tuesday, August the 4th, at Marylebone New Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Chariton, Mr. Forster, of Hull, to Matilda, eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
Whittly of the 96th Regiment. 

Oct. 15th, fat Exmouth, by the Rey.-T. J. Rocke, William Henry Samwell 
George, Esq., only son of the late Rev. W, H. George, of Spaxton, in the county 
of Somerset, to Emily Nissa, daughter of the late W. G. Kirkpatrick, Esq., and 
granddaughter of the late Colonel Kirkpatrick, resident of Hyderabad. 
Dratns._-At Norbiton Hall, Kingston, Surrey, Mary, Dowager Countess of 
Liverpool. aged 69. At, Liverpool, William Clark Caldwell, Esq., formerly of 
the 86th Regiment, baving survived his brother, Captain C. M. Caldwell, of the 
57th Regiment, who died on the Mth July last, only {three months. At Penlee 
Villa, Devonport, in her 4lst year, Mrs. Janė A. Cox, relict of the late Major- 
General Cox, and youngest daughter of the late Hon. Abraham Hodgson, of 
St. Mary, Jamaica. On Friday se nnight, in Hols well Street, Strand, Mr. H. 
Harris, of the Jewish persuasion, aged 106 years.—In Paris, on Sunday, aged 88, 
the Baron Davillier, peer of France, an old and respected banker. 


MAGNIFICENT ADDITION. 
\ R. MACREADY, the eminent Tragedian, in the Character 


of Coriolanus, in the most splendid classical Roman Costume ever seen in this 
country, of matchless workmanship. Madame TUSSAUD and SONS have the great 
pleasure to announce the above as the most unique figure it has ever been their good 
fortune to produce. 
* This is one of the best exhibitions in the metropolis.” — Times. 
Admittance One Shilling ; Napoleon Room, Sixpence. Open from 11 in the Morning 
till Dusk, and from 7 till 10 at Night. 


ARRICK’S HEAD HOTEL, Bow Street, opposite Covent 


Garden Theatre. This is the only London Hotel, where the mind and body are 
alike refreshed by the entertainment provided. 
lac COUNTRYMEN AND BROTHERS.” 

The GARRICK is the Hostelry for you from early Morn to dewy Eve ; the wheel of 
amusement is turning. From three o'clock till five the TABLEAUX VIVANS, a 
Lecture on Poetry and Song, illustrated by POSES PLASTIQUES, LIVING MODELS, 
FAIR and BREATHING STATUES. 

From Seven till Nine o’Clock, more Lectures, Poetry and Song ; Poses Plastiques and 
Tableaux Vivans. Then the Judge and Jury Society, at half-past Nine o'clock, The 
Lord Chief Baron N icholson presiding. 

n this mimic tribunal pure justice and right 
Are done to the Peer and the Peasant each night. 
Come, witness the satire on things as they pass, 
To Nature we hold up the mirror and glass ; 

By the mirror you see ev'ry folly displayed, 

By the glass we find out the advantage of trade ; 
If reflection you'd have in its happiest spell, 
Accept the invite to the Garrick Hotel. a 

The Coffee-room of this establishment is one of the best appointed in London. The 
Chops and Steaks are cooked on a gridiron, in the room, as in the City, before the eyes 
and under the instructions of the consumer. The waiters are attentive and noiseless. 
Bed, 1s. 6d., a porter up all night. 


À CHUBB’S LOCKS AND FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 

(CHUBB S New Patent Detector Locks give perfect security 

from false keys, and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of all 
sizes, and for every purpose, and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

Chubb’s Patent F re- ied Safes and Boxes are the best preservatives of deeds, books, 
plate, action fire and thieves, and are secured by Detector Locks throwing from two 
to ten Doits. 

Cash Boxes and Japan Deed Boxes, Street Door Latches, with very neat Keys. 
C. CHUBB and SON, 57. St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; and 28. Lord Street, 


Liverpool. 


EFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE, for the Cure of all painful 


Affections of the Nerves.—The discovery of this truly invaluable preparation was 
the result of deep research by an eminent French Physician, who devoted many years of 
his life to its accomplishment. Previously to this discovery, sufferers from the agonising 
tic doloreux, excruciating gout, and torturing rheumatism, were doomed to hopeless an- 
guish. Those afflicted by the above and similar complaints have now to rejoice in the 
certainty of their pags being relieved, nay, effectually cured, by a tew applications ot 
this truly efficacious preparation, indeed the torments of the most painful paroxysms will 
be allayed by one application. It requires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor 
does it cause any eruption, and may be applied to the most delicate skin without fear of 
injury.—Sold by the appointment of Jean Lefay, the inventor, by his sole agent, John 
William Stirling, Chemist, 86. High Street, Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 
95. 9d. each. N.B. A Post-oflice order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case and its carriage 
to any part of the United Kingdom. It can be had of Sanger, 150a., and Hannay and 
Co., 63. Oxtord Street, and all the principal medicine dealers. 


CABBURN’S OIL AND PILLS, FOR TIE CURE OF RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
PARALYSIS, SPINAL AFFECTIONS, Xc. 
R 3 * Seabrook, near Hythe, Kent. 
mo MR. CABBURN.— Sir, a few months since, trom the 


. application of your Oil, &e., I derived the greatest benefit imaginable. I had been 
lame in my ancles and feet for more than twenty years, from which affliction no appli- 
cation relieved me, until I made use of your valuable remedy. I gave a portion also to a 
lady who had tic doloreux in her face for thirteen weeks past, and_a very few applica- 
tions entirely cured her. Have the goodness to send me, by the Folkstone coach, is 
below, as I wish to have some by me in case of emergency ; and you will oblige yours, &c. 

s JOHN NORWOOD. 

The Oil may be had in bottles at 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., 223. ; and the Pills in boxes, 
Is. lid. and 2s. 9d.. at Mr. Cabburn’s Dispensary, No. 1. King’s Cross, London, and at 
all Patent Medicine Vendors. Important testimonials may be scen in “ Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide.” 

T Fp 
MHE CHEST. — MARK WICK’S PATENT CHEST PRO- 
TECTORS are acknowledged by all to be the very best ever invented. 

“They are, in our opinion, calculated to secure general public patronage. We have 
little doubt but as this very useful article becomes known it will at the same time become 
very popular.” — Advertiser, Oct. 13. F p ya 

Specimens and pamphlet explaining their uses, &c., and containing the opinions of the 
press, will be sent free on the receipt of two postage stamps. Depot, 69. King Willian 
Street, city. Liberal allowance to the trade. 


NTOTICE. The Public is respectfully informed that BERDOE’S 
jè NEW PREMISES, No. 96. NEW BOND STREET are now opened, where his 
NEW WATERPROOF PALLIUM and other celebrated OVER COATS may be had, 
an extensive variety for the present season, adapted to every, purpose ; also of 
SHOOTING JACKETS, now ready, or made to order at a day’s notice, all of which are 
confidently guaranteed to exclude any rain whatever. The long established reputation 
for efficiency and respectability of W. B.’s well-known WATERPROOF OUTSIDE 
GARMENTS renders any other recommendation now needless. 

W. BERDOE, Tailor and Over-Coat Maker, 96. New Boud Street, near Oxford 
Street, and 69. Cornhill (North side). 


FENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.—The largest as- 
sortment of Stoves and Fenders, as well as General Ironmongery, in the world, is 
now on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S (late RIPPON and BURTON) extensive 
warehouses. Bright steel fenders, to 4 feet, from 30s. each ; ditto ditto, with ormolu or- 
naments, from 69s. ; rich bronzed scroll ditto, with steel bar, 10s. 6d.; iron fenders, 
3 fect, 4s. 6d.; 4 feet, 6s.; ditto bronzed, and fitted with standards, 3 feet, 9s. ; 4 
feet, lls.; wrought iron kitchen fenders, 3 feet, 43. 6d.; 4 feet, 6s. ; bright Te- 
ister stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of. bars, from 95 shillings; ditto 
itto with ormolu ornaments, from 91. 0s. ; black dining- room register stoves, 2, feet, 18s.; 
3 feet, 27s. : bed-room register stoves, 2 feet, 16s. ; 3 feet, 24s. ‘he new economical Ther- 
mio stove, with fender and radiating hearthplate, from 8l. 0s. ; fire irons, for chambers, 
Is. 9d. per set ; handsome ditto, with cut heads, 6s. 6d. ; newest pattern, with elegant 
bronzed heads, lls. A variety of fire irons with ormolu and richly cut heads, at 
proportionate prices. Any article in furnishing ironmongery 30 per cent. under any 
other house. The money retra for every article not approved of. Detailed catalogues, 
with engravings, sent (per post) free. ts 
WILLIAM S. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and BURTON) STOCK of GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY is literally THE LARGEST in the WORLD, and 
as no language can be employed to give a correct idea of its variety and extent, pur- 
chasers are invited to call and inspect it.—39. Oxford Street (eorner of Newman Street). 
Established in Wells Street, 1820. 


i ERCANTILE NEGOTIATIONS.—Merchants and others 
J requiring experienced, well-qualified CLERKS, BOOK-KEEPERS, TRAVEL- 
LERS, &c., are invited to communicate with Mr. FOSTER, 161. Strand ; who, relying 
upon the knowledge derived from a long intercourse with * many men „and cities,” feels 
confident that he can execute their commissions in an efficient and satietactory manner. 
Mr. Foster refers with gratified pride to many eminent firms whose clerks have been 
obtained through the medium of his agency. 


ti i 

OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. — Patronised by 

her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert. and her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent. — THOMAS and HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM, for stopping decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. Itis placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any 
pressure or pain,and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will remain firm in the 
tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further pro- 
gress of decay. All persons can use this Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full 
directions are enclosed. Price 2s. 6d. Prepared only by Thomas and Howard, Surgeon 
Dentists, 64. Berners Street, Oxford Street, who will send it into the country free by post. 
Sold by Savory, 220. Regent Street ; Sanger, 150. Oxford Street ; Butler, 4. Cheapside ; 
Johnston, 68. Cornhill; and all Medicine Vendors in the kingdom. Messrs. Thomas 
and Howard continue to supply the loss of Teeth on their new system of self-adhesion. 
without springs or wires. This method does not require the extraction of any teeth or 
roots, or any painful operation whatever, and is less expensive than others. Messrs. 
Thomas and Howard, Surgeon Dentists, 64. Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

At home from 11 till 4. 


ROTECTION from UNDUE HEAT, COLD, DAMP, or 


i WET.—By RIDDLE’S PATENT MICACEOUS SHOE SOLE or SOCK, which 
protects the feet against cold, damp, or wet, while, at the same time, it tends to prevent 
the Boot or Shoe from splitting, and from the fineness and extreme lightness of the sub- 
stance, it may be introduced. without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer. It is 
equally efficacious in protecting the head from undue heat, and Hats, Bonnets, or caps, 
from the etfects of perspiration, oil, &c. &c. ; for which purpose it is made up in squares 
and linings of a variety of shapes and colours, so as to match either the colour of the Hair, 
Cap, or Bonnet. Also inshapes for Gentlemen’s Hats, which can be placed under the 
leather lining without the slightest inconyenience or difficulty. Being a non-conductor 
of heat, it is consequently a certain protection against a“ Coup de Soleil,’ or stroke of the 


sun. 

Sold by all respectable Shoemakers. Hatters, Milliners, Bonnet-makers, &e. 

Apply to Mr. J. PATERSON, Wholesale Agent, 104. Wood Street, Cheapside, for Bon- 
net Protectors, Shoe Socks, and Squares for general purposes ; and to Messrs. Jones.and 
Waters, Wholesale Agents, 24; St. Andrew’s Road, Southwark, for Hat and Cap Linings. 


ALDNESS removed and prevented. — THE POMMADE 
DEPURATIVE, invented by a physician of the highest celebrity, willin all in- 
stances restore the Hair, so long as vitality remains in the bulb from which it springs. 
It is introduced with the greatest contidence and satisfaction, as no doubt ofits reno- 
vating power exists. Manufactured and sold by RIGGE, BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, 
Perfumers to the Queen, 35. New Bond Street, London, and 5. East Street, Brighton. 


Price 28., 4s.,6s., and 10s. per pot. “oe 
1l. worth sent (carriage free) to any part of England on receiving & post-office order. 


TO THE CARPET TRADE. 
OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, manufactured 


without spinning or weaving.—Patronised by her most Gracious Majesty, and used 
in the Royal Palaces. This description of carpeting having now, become one of the es- 
tablished manufactures of this kingdom, from its beauty, durability, imperviousness to 
dust, and more especially for its economy, costing less than half the price of Brussels, at 
the same time equal to it in appearance ; the Patent Woollen Cloth Company, who are 
the sole manufacturers under the patent, having availed themselves of the rapid strides 
now making in the arts of design in this country, inform the trade that their patterns for 
the present season are now out, and that they will be found far superior to anything 
hitherto introduced, and suitable for all descriptions of rooms. The Public can be sup- 
plied, through their agents, in nearly every provincial town in England, Scotland, and 
Treland, and at all the respectable carpet houses in London and its suburbs. ‘They also 
manufacture Table Covers and , Window Curtains, embossed and printed, in a great 
variety of elegant and novel designs ; plain Cloths suitable for Upholsterers ; and Cloths 
for Coach linings, Waistcoatings, thick Felt for polishing and gun waddings, D'Oyley’s, 
ge. Wholesale Warehouse, 8. Love Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside. Manufactories, 
Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, London. 


GREAT IMPORTANCE TO FAMILIES FURNISHING. — CABINET 
FURNITURE AND CARPETS. A 

Ņ ESSRS HAMPTON and RUSSELL beg to inform the 
$i Nobility, Gentry, and Public they have now ready, one of the largest and best 
assortments of CABINET FURNIT URE ever yet offered, and for style, quality, and 
workmanship, combined with prices, Cannot be equalled by any establishment in Lon- 
don. H. and R. particularly invite parties furnishing, who have not seen their immense 
STOCK, to inspect it, and compare the qualities and prices with other houses, before they 
make their purchases, and the striking difference will be instantly seen in their favour- 
Sweet bedding, a very essential article, always ready, a large stock all made on the pre 

mises, under their own care. H. and R. also invite especial attention to a large stock o1 
Carpeting, which they have to offer decidedly cheap. One particular lot of the very best 
Brussels, all at 3s. 6d. a yard, worth considerably more ; and several other lots at 3s.. 
25, 9d., and 2s. 3d., good qualities; Kidderminster Carpets, 1s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. a yard. 


Floor-cloths well seasoned. 
are At 14. Leicester Square, two doors from the Panorama. 


({HILDREN'S HAIR — The balsamic properties of ROW- 


LAND'S MACASSAR OIL nourish the Hair in its embryo state, accelerate its 
growth, sustain it in maturity, and continue the possession of healthy vigour, silky siy- 
ness, and luxurious redundancy to the latest period of human life. Genial and purl” 
ing, it dispels all scurf and impurity, and renders the use of the fine-comb unnecessary, 

Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS! The genuine article has the words ** 
land’s Macassar Oil on the wrapper. 4 156 
Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s. Family bottles (equal to 4 small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that sizes 2 


per bottle. 
Sold at 20. Hatton Garden, London; and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


A CURE for all kinds of SWELLINGS and TUMOURS, 
l by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. — Mr. John Young, of Worcesteg 
Street, Kidderminster. had been afflicted for nine years with a tumour, or swelling On y. 
leg, which at times prevented him from attending to his business ; he had used every 
thing that could be thought of, but only got worse, instead of better. In two months h 
was perfectly cured by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. Messrs. Pennell and Marky re- 
very respectable booksellers, Kidderminster, will vouch for the correctness of this stå 
ment. Any glandular swellings, unnatural enlargement, contracted or stiff joints, M2. 
speedily be cured by those celebrated medicines. Sold by all druggists, and at Profess° 
olloway’s establishment, 244. Strand, London, 


gh 


AIR. WAKLEY’S TESTIMONY in favour of MORISONS 


PILLS. 

The following is taken from the “ Lancet ” of Saturday, July 12. 1834, page 569. :— 

“ MORISON pays 7000/. a year to Government for the Three-halfpenny Stamps- +1) 
the sale is not abolished by law, no new enactment for effecting medical reform We 
possess the value of the paper on which the clauses are written.’’ So that Mr. Wakley ` 
medical reform consistsin knocking down Moaison’s Pirrs, because that Medicine pay d 
70001. a year to Government for Three-halfpenny Stamps. What Lord John Russe! ma 
the other honest Members of the Government will think of Mr. Wakiey’s reason for O} i 

sing MORISON’S PILLS may easily be guessed. The world will now understany 

om the above, the reason of all the opposition of the “Lancet” and pettifozeiy 
Doctors to MORISON ’S PILLS. Morison pays 7000/. a year for Stamps—that 13 th 
reason ! ! ! ' 

The public is hereby informed that no chemist or druggist is allowed to sell Morison A 
Pills ; they are only to be had of the Hygeian Agents. In places where there is no! tas 
agent, the Pillscan be forwarded by post,on sending a Post Office order to the Britt, 
College of Health, London, payable to Messrs. Morison. The British College of Heal n 
has now upwards of 500,000 cases of cure, which amply prove the truth of the Hyge™ 
or Morisonian system: viz. that all diseases arise from impurity of the blood. 


)RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. — For bilious or sick 


headache, indizestion, and for the whole train of symptoms arising from a wer 
stomach, or vitiated bilious secretion, these pills; are pre-eminently successful ; for co; 
tiveness, either habitual or temporary, they are admirable ; and for elderly persons wi t 
prove the most agreeable medicine that can be taken. Theyare used with the greates 
advantage by either sex, and will, therefore, prove an excellent family pill ; for in any 
case where an aperient medicine is required, it is presumed they need only be tried to, e 
universally adopted. — Sold by Prout, No. 229. Strand, London; and by most medic!” 
venders in the kingdom, price ls. 14d. per box. 


“ THE SILENT FRIEND,” 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


A POPULAR TREATISE on the Evils emanating fro™ 


concealed Debilities and unchecked Disease of the Generative System. Price 2s. 60y 
and free by post from the establishment on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. ‘Treatit= 
on the best and surest method of cure in those cases ot dreadful debility and disease re 
sulting from excess or contamination, with numerous coloured engravings on ste d 
Published by R. and L. Perry and Co., Consulting Surgeons, 19. Berner’s Street, Oxfor" 
Street, London; and sold by Strange, 21. Paternoster Row, and Hannay and © 
Oxford Street ; Starie, 23. Titchbourne Street, Hay market. 
_ Part I. of this Work is particularly addressed to those who are prevented from form’, 
ing a Matrimonial Alliance, through fear of certain disqualifications for the discharge % 
the sacred obligations of marriage, and to the thoughtless youth, whose follies (to speak 
mildly), have entailed upon him debility, and disfiguring disease in their worst forms} 
therefore the Silent Friend will be found an available introduction tothe means of perte? 
and secret restoration to manhood. 

Part I. treats perspicuously upon those forms of diseases, either in their primary Ob 
secondary state, arising from infection, showing how numbers who through tempor ary 
remissness or fastidious feeling, neglect to obtain competent medical aid, entail upo! 
themselves years of misery and suffering, and of which ultimately those dearest to the? 
are innocent but equal participators. 

ORDIAL BALM OF SYRIACUM is exclusively directed to the cure of ner, 
ness, &c. In bottles, pr! 


vous and sexual debility, obstinate gleets, irre i 
ils. and 338. The 5l. cases may be fiad as See ee hed 

The CONCENTRATED DETERSIVE ESSENCE, an anti-syphilitic remedy for 
searching out and purifying the blood trom scurvy, blotches on the head, face, and body: 
ulcerations, and those painful affections arising from improper treatment or the efte 
of mercury, removing secondary symptoms and all eruptions of the skin. Price 11s. and 
33s. per bottle ; aleo 5l. cases. 

PERRY’S PURIFYING SPECIFIC PILLS, price 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bO*? 
are the most effectual remedy in cases of emergency, strictures, inflammation irritatio" 
of the bladder, &c. Consultation fee, if by letter, 14. A minute detail of the cases } 
necessary. Messrs. Perry are in daily attendance for consultation, at their residence? 
19. Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, from eleven till two, and from five till eight + 
on Sundays from ten till twelve. 


{SSENCE OF LIFE. — This invaluable medicine, which for 


more than half a century has maintained so high a reputation in Germany, at 
other parts of the Continent, as to have met with the protection of Imperial and Rave 
riar privileges, can now be obtained in London. It was discovered and first introduce” 
by Dr. Keesow, an eminent physician of Augsburg, and Counsellor to the King ot BY 
varia ; and as an effective remedy in removing the various diseases incident to the # 
dominal viscera it stands unparalleled. In all cases of dyspepsia or indigestion, WP! f 
generally leads to headache, giddiness, and nervous debility, it yields immediate relie 
It has been used with much advantage in liver complaints, jaundice, constipatioto 
diarrhea, dysentery, hemorrhoidal affections, and even in cutaneous disorders, sO asd 
render it the most universal medicine hitherto known. Elegant in its composition, an 
safe in its administration, it is respectfully submitted to the notice of the British public: 
who may obtain further particulars, gratis, in a treatise, containing a record of numer ne! 
cases, remarks upon its use, with some observations on the theories prevalent, 1n ae 
practice of physic, at the depot, 46. Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, and of allt 
chemists and patent medicine venders throughout the United Kingdom. To beh tte 
bottles, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.—J. Ovenston, sole agent, by appointment, 46. Upper Charl® 


ON THE PURPOSES AND OBLIGATIONS OF MARRIAGE, wrra COLOURED}, 
ENGRAVINGS. THE SIXTEENTH EDITION. du, AS 


Just published, in a sealed envelope, 2s. 6d., and free by Post, 3s. 6d., d 
) ANLY HEALTH; a Popular Inquiry into the Concealed 


Cause of its Premature Decline, with Instructions for its complete Restorations ad 
companied by explanatory Engravings, demonstrating the destructive consequence |, 
excessive indulgence, solitary and delusive habits, youthful imprudence, or infection 
terminating in mental and nervous debility, local or constitutional weakness, indigestion? 
and consumption. Including a comprehensive Dissertation on Marriage, incontine i 
and celibacy, hereditary transmission, impuissance, sterility, the infirmities of the rep: 
ductive system, &c. Illustrated with Cases. t+ 

By C. J. LUCAS and CO., Consulting Surgeons, 60. Newman Street, Oxford Stree ; 
London ; and sold by Brittain, 11. Paternoster Row ; J. Gordon, 146. Leadenhall Stre 
and all Booksellers. ler 

Persons desirous of obtaining the above work, and not wishing to apply to a bookse Es 
for the same, may, to ensure secresy, have it direct from the authors, by enclosing 3- 
or postage stamps to that amount. all 

At home for consultation daily from Ten till Two, and from Five till Eight ; and an 
letters immediately replied to if containing the fee of 1l. for advice, &c. 60. N ewm 
Street, Oxford Street, London. io 


ON THE SECRET INFIRMITIES OF YOUTH AND MATURITY. 


With Twenty-five Coloured Engravings. for? 
This Day is published, Twentieth Thousand, in a sealed envelope, price 2s. 6d.. or tae 
Warded; post-paid, to any address, secure from observation, for 3s. 6d. in Pos 

amps. 


ELF PRESERVATION !—A MEDICAL. TREATISE °% 


Marriage, and on those Secret Infirmities and Disorders of Youth and Maturity 
that are usually acquired at an early period of life, which tend to destroy physica! ith 
mental energy, ardour, passion, and all the attributes of Manhood. Illustrated e the 
‘Twenty-five Coloured Engravings, on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases ©, pe 
Urinary and Reproductive Organs, explaining their various structures, uses, and er 
tions, and showing the injuries that are produced in them by solitary habits, eX°rity, 
ang perro ‘Why Practical Observations on the Treatment of Nervous, ee - 

ocal and Constitutional Weakness, Syphilis, Stricture, and other DÊeases of the arer 
thra, By SAMUEL LA’MERT, Consulting Surgeon, 9. Bedford Street, Bedford squilit 
London, Matriculated Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Memb c. 
the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &° ox- 
Unquestionably this is a most extraordinary and skilful work,and ought to Subs 


tensively circulated ; forit is quite evident that there are peculiar habits acquired at 
lic schools and private seminaries, which are totally unknown and concealed fron? ppd 
conductors of those establishments, and which cannot be too strongly reprobate tory? 
condemned. The engravings that accompany the work are clear and, explana eaps 
and being written by a duly qualified medical practitioner, will doubtless be the! nse” 
of saving many a youth, as well as those of maturer age, from the various evil ©? 
quences resulting trom early indiscretions.” —Magnet, zont ave 
Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence; also from Ken porn? 
Richards, 52. Paternoster Row : Hannay and Co., 63. Oxford Street ; Starie, Tich ire etr 
Street, Quadrant ; Gordon, 146. Leadenhall Street, London ; Newton, 16. Church 5 
Liverpool ; and by all Booksellers. å all 
At home for Consultation daily, from Nine till Two, and from Five till Eight ; ap 
letters immediately replied to, if containing the fee of 1/., tor advice, &c. afi 
*x% The Work will be forwarded, post-paid, securely sealed in an envelope; am ps to 
from observation, to all parts of the kingdom, on enclosing 3s. 6d. in Postage Stan 
the Author’s residence, 9. Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London. an 
MEDI 
n 


CURTIS ON NERVOUS and GENERATIVE DISEASES. Just published, & 

CAL WORK, in asealed Envelope, at 3s., and sent, post paid, for 3s. 6d. 1 

oe postage stamps. U R Y 

i ANHOOD.—THE CAUSES OF THE PREMATHU® pi- 

DECLINE of HEALTH, with Plain Directions for its perfect Restoratio y ot 

dressed to those suffering from Nervous Debility,and followed by observatio with 

MARRIAGE : the Treatment of Diseases of the Generative System; illustrate reet 
Cases, &c. By J. L. CURTIS AND COMPANY, Consulting, Surgeons, 7. E rith 


Soho Square, London. TWENTY-EIGHTH T ts 
1 -EIG HOUSAND. e 
Published by the Authors, and sold by Burgess, Medical Bookseller,'28. Coventry Serter 
Haymarket: Hannay, 63. Oxford Street; Mann, 39. Cornhill; Strange, 21. Pateh jien’ 
Row, London ; Guest, 51. Bull Street. Birmingham ; Pantey, 9. Kirkgate, Leeds isguat®, 
Long Row, Nottingham ; Smith, Liversege Street, Derby ; E Sowler, 4. St, Ann S7 Iplin i 
Manchester ; G. Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool ; Clancy, 6. Bedford ROW, Dray Je 
W.and H. Robinson, booksellers, Greenside Street, Edinburgh; Campbell, 14 
Street, Glasgow ; and sold in a SEALED ENVELOPE, by all Booksellers. ts 
K e enfaiios 
Curtis on Mannood. (Strange.)— A perusal of this work will easily disting iseasi 
pira 
t Having for many years bers con 
standar yon on these diseases, its originality is apparent, and its Derosa preathes y 
solation and hope to the mind otho patient Nava and Military Gazette», 


$e 
lof their Clo 
The communication must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of 1 he author 


: to 
g ed 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; address 
By R. J. CULVERWELIG MDO MRCS. & street’ 
y ted. H , M.D., M.R.C.S., &c- 
Sherwood. 28. Paternoster Row ; Carvalho, 147. Fleet Street ; Hannay, 63- oxford street ) 
Mann. 39. Cornhill ; and the Author, 10. Argyll Place (leading to Great Mar 


Regent Street, 


= 


o 


OFFICE 
FOR THE NEGOTIATION OF ALL BUSINESS CONNECTED WITH 
ASSURANCES, REVERSIONS, LOANS, 
AND 
INVESTMENTS, 
. 22, PALL MALL. 


DONALD BROWN, 
MANAGER. 


kiea 


MERCHANT’S AND TRADESMAN’S 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
No. 5. Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 


SSURANCES on LIVES, ANNUITIES, and ENDOW- 


MENTS are granted on terms lower than in most other Established Offices. 
pectuses and every information may be obtained at the Office. 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 


LIFE OFFICE, 50. Regent Street, London. 


Established 1806. 
Invested Capital, 1,200,000. 

Annual Income, 140,0907. Bonuses declared, 529,0007. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,520,0007. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Honourable Earl Grey. 


DIRECTORS. f 
The Earl of Macclesfield. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. 


Rev. James Sherman. 
John Deering, Esq. 


Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 


Pros 
Nara dc ale 
PRovipenr 


1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal Life Offices, the rate with- 
2 onus is lower than that of most other offices. 

ops The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduction of the Premiums, 
May be received in cash as soon as declared, at their then present value. 

chaa ans are granted upon the Policies issued by this Oflice, or the Policies are pur- 
ased at their full value. A ' 

any t a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may repair the omission 
y time within 3 months, upon proof of good health. 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 


| | 
Li.e Insured. | Sum insured. | Sum paid. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 


John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle ` 5 5000 7706 6 0 
ae John Saunders Sebright, Bart. 3 . 5000 7652 13` 3 
`r William Wake, Bart. . . . wal 5000 7500 5 9 
“arl Strathmore š . . . . | 5000 7128 15 8 
Rev, H. W. Champneys, Canterbury =. $ | 2000 4509 11 | 
Ee Marquis of Wellesley . 5 x $ 2000 Sallie | 
arl Cathcart . 7 ` s ° ` | 1009 1862 4 1l 
therOspectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon application to the Agents of 
N dice in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom ; and at the head oflice, 


0. 50. Regent Street. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Registered PALETOT MANU- 
Geo FACTURERS and TAILORS to their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, Prince 


rge of Cambridge, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &c., beg respectfully to an- 

Ounce that the celebrated LLAMA CLOTH is made by them also in warmer sub- 
thinces to suit the approaching season. The above firm with confidence anticipate that 
Sen, Introduction will receive from the „public an equal approval with the well-known 
al tlemanly light overcoat, called the Registered Paletot, for summer wear, which is 

ready hoaoured with the constant patronage of all that seek an unaffected gentlemanly 

„pearance, it is respectfully suggested that moderate prices are strictly maintained for 
Stra? article of dress, supplied at cither of their London establishments, viz. 114. Regent 
wi eet, and 22. Cornhill. The Registered Paletots, 6th and 7th Vic. cap. 65., of both the 
that and summer substances, are kept ready, in every colour, for immediate wear ; 
the q C2n only, be obtained in the metropolis as above, and of their recognised agents in 
Unies provincial cities in the United Kingdom ; also of the principal stores in the 
and Gy tates: British India, and America; but in Bombay, only of Messrs. Waghorn 


~~ 


BURBDGE and HEALY’S COOKING APPARATUS, 


ad combining Sylvester's patents.. This Cooking Apparatus possesses greater general 
vantages than any yet submitted to the public, both as regards strength of material 
effe workmanship ; in fact, the laws of heat are so applied as to produce the greatest 
ae with the least consumption of fuel, without destruction to the apparatus. B. and H. 
king hoy recommend it, from experience. as unquestionably superior to anything of the 
Cr hitherto made. May be seen in daily use at Greenwich Hospital; Craven Hotel, 
fop 2 Street, Strand ; and at their Manufactory, 130. Fleet Street. A prospectus can be 
Warded, upon application, detailing particulars and price. 


HE ORIGINAL MANUFACTORY for every description 
È of Shop Fixtures, Fittings, &c. &c., at C. JOHNS’, No. 44. Great Queen Street, 
‘ncoln’s Inn Fields (opposite Long Acre), and No. 18. Great Charlotte Street, Black- 
eats Road (opposite Rowland Hill's Chapel).—It is not generally known to tradesmen 
Mmencing business or making alterations in their Shops or Warehouses, that they can 
or Supplied with every article necessary for the complete fitting of their Shops with new 
to ccond-hand Fixtures at One Hour's notice, it being only necessary to select from the 
sk always on hand. i 3 
‘hemists’ and Druggists’ Counters, Nests of Drawers, Shelving, Bottles, Pots, &c. 
srocers’ Counters, Drawers, Canister Frames, Canisters, &c. 
ha rapers’ Counters, Drawers, Shelving, &c. £e. pan 
Oilmen and Italian Warehousemen’s Fixtures, Fittings. 
Zincand Tin Cisterns, Scales, Weights, &c. 
I Obacconists’ Counters, Jars, and Shelving. 
yon Chests and Book Cases. 
Ww hop Fronts, with Brass or Mahogany Bars, glazed with Plate Glass, &c. &e. 
foryorkmen sent to all parts of the kingdom to fit up in the London Style.—Catalogues 
~ Warded per post.—ESTABLISHED 1820. 


(SHARLES’ NUNCIBONO, or UNIVERSAL CLEANING 


fruit 
Jew 
Dot, 


` 


fet 3 Sutton and Co., chemists, Bow Churchyard ; Butler and Harding, chemists, St. 
295 Al's Churchyard ; J. Prout, chemist, 226. Strand; J. Revell, Italian warehouseman, 
+ Oxford Street:—wholesale and retail. Also, retail, by most respectable chemists 


d oi i i ing 
~C oilmen in the united kingdom. 


THe NEW TOOTH BRUSH, made on the most scientific 


Doli tinciple, thoroughly cleaning between the teeth when used up and down, and 
S oshing the surface when used crossways., This brush so entirely enters between the 
the est teeth, that the Inventors have decided upon naming it the Toothpick Brush, 
br. {¢fore ask for it under that name, marked and numbered as under, viz.—Full-sized 

trees; mark T P W. No.1. hard ; No, 2. less hard ; No. 3. middling ; No. 4. soft ; the 
Bore ower brushes, mark T P N, No. 5. hard; No. 6. less hard ; No. 7. middling ; No. 8. 
the}, These inimitable brushes are only to be had at Ross and Sons’, and they warrant 
Der qu never to come out, at ls. each, or 10s. per dozen, in bone ; and 2s. each, or 21s. 

ozen in ivory. 


m HE ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR DYE, the 


the rive that really answers for all colours, and does not require redoing but as 
Mon wt roms, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural red or purple tint com- 
the mies all other dyes. ROSS and SONS can with the greatest confidence recommend 
uiri ve dye as infallible, if done at their establishment ; and ladies or gentlemen re- 
Whion® ittare requested to bring a friend or servant with them to see how it is used, 
Vata. Will enable them to do it afterwards without the chance of failure. Several pri- 
hay; 2Partments devoted entirely to the above purpose, and some of their establishment 
that rd used it, the effect produced can be at once seen. 

De 


n, t f ’ ‘They think it necessary to add, 
3 Y attending strictly to the instructions given with each bottle of dye, numerous 
Adas ave succeeded equally well without coming to them. 

Perfu ress Ross and Sons, 119 and 120. Bishopsgate Street, the celebrated Perruquiers, 
Whateaets, Hair-cutters, and Hair-dyers. N.B. Parties attended at their own residences 
ee Ver the distance. 


SELF MEASUREMENT.—GREAT ACCOMMODATION. 


Veni he following Directions will ensure an exact Fit, and will be found a most con- 

nto ah accommodation. The measure may be taken with a piece of tape, and reduced 

en gees stating the height of person, and if any peculiarity of figure ; also whether 
racoat. 


From Nats, Vests, &e. Inches. Trousers. Inches. 
Soll eck seam, not including | From top of Trousers to bottom | 
Pror tt; to Hip Buttons . a From under the Legs to bottom | 
Skirt P Buttons to Bottom of of ‘Trousers oa n rs 
From t x z 3 7 Size round top of Thigh (tight). 
joing “tte of Back to Elbow Size round Calf . . . 
nti > A 5 ° | Ditto Waist. . . . 
gi Wrist a to length of Sleeve at | Ditto Hips . . . . 
lz, . ° . . 
Size round top of Arm > Hat. 
Bize nat Chest under the Coat Measure size round the Head . 
und Waist under the Coat | 


May pa book, entitled “Costume Castle,” with full directions for self-measurement, 
had on application, or forwarded post-free. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Beaver m READY MADE. TITRA b MADE TO MEASURE. £ sd 
pie ter azlionis from, . . 0 8 6| Winter Coats, warranted water- 
acha elds and Codringtons 5101076 proof, made to any style, hand- 
Codring o Orsay, Chesterfields, somely trimmed. . <7 1550 
Roeser; Ston, Peltoes, and every Milled Cloth Coat, trimmed, velvet 
‘Oy whion of winter Coats “145.0 collar and cuffs, lined . - 260 
mend mater Coats in every style Tweed Over Coat . x . 018 0 
ceq mke aloe? - 0 8 6 | Trowsers tes . . 086 
Doeskha Towsers, lined . - 0 4 6| Winter Tweeds, in all the most 
pless Coat, : . + - 010 6 approved French patterns ~ely 276 
pork Cats ` A - 1 0 0 | Best Dress Trowsers .- 5 1.1640 
Ruble pats . ~ e - 1 5 0 | Dress Coats . ; : ETATO 
ws’ hu reasted Vests z - 0 2 6 | Best quality made . . "E2 TIS TO 
Venter ar and tunic Suits e 018 6 | Frock Coat . ‘1 . + 115 0 
Estg ~~ TOusers i g - 0 3 0) Bestauality made . . At to Fak) 
Urnine . > z - 0 1 6 | Fancy Vests ‘ ` -0846 
2 to any extent at five minutes’ Satins Plain or Fancy i - 012 0 
notice. Boys’ Hussar and Tunic Suits a2 570 


9) 


bse; 
NAN bela Any article purchased ready made or made to measure, if not approved of, 
fit? ailos diately exchanged, or, if preferred, the money returned. E. Moses and 
watts for 1” Woollendrapers, Clothiers, Hatters, Hosiers, Furriers, and General Out- 
$ Cit Te and Gentlemen. 151, 155, 156, 157, Minories, and 83, 84, 85, and 86. Ald- 
im tion’ Madon. 2 z 
wi Bosition pE MOSES and SON regret being obliged to guard the'public against 
for them A ut have learned that the untradesman-like falsehood “ of being connected 
ang bVious or “it’s the same concern,” have been resorted toin many instances, and 
Min, those wyesons we have no connection with any other house in or out ot London ; 
pries and © desire genuine and cheap clothing, &c., should call at or send to the 
Bine tice, _ ldgate, opposite the church. | f 
NS is res, 2 business transacted from Friday sunset till Saturday sunset, when bu- 
33 he entras till twelve o'clock. Š 
Aldga ce to the Fur department, which will open on Tuesday, the 20th inst. at 
» Commer of the Minories and Aldgate, opposite the church. 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES, 


BARKER’S CAFETIERES, 
OR, 
FRENCH COFFEE FILTERERS 
FOR MAKING 
HOT AND BRILLIANT COFFEE 
Instantly, as in France. 
Only 2s. 4d. for the Two-Cup Size, 
to 
4s. and ds. for the Large Ones. 


ONE AGENT 


appointed in each Town for the sale of these new 
and admirable 


COFFEE POTS FROM PARIS, 
which, owing to their extreme cheapness and sim- 
piicity, are fast superseding all others on the old 
The Trade supplied by 
H. BARKER AND CO., 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 
47. Stamford Street, Blackfriars. 


3s. per bottle. 


10s. per doz. large bottles. 
7s. small ,, 

exclusive of carriage from 

London. 


“ THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,” 


Brown 4s. 6d. per bottle » 
Pale 5s ditto. 


” 


WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY. 


HE PATENT BRANDY and the GENUINE SELTERS 
WATER, protected by the Patent Metallic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident 
safeguard against adulteration, can be obtained throughout the Kingdom at the respective 
prices above mentioned, or at > 
7. Smithfield Bars, and 96. St. John’s Street, London. 


B ALANCE IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 10s. per oa 
dessert ditto, 9s. ; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. White bone table knives, 6s. 5 dessert 
ditto, ds. : carvers, 2s. per pair. d Superior kitchen table knives and forks, from 6s. 6d. per 
dozen. Table knives, with handles of pure Nickel Silver, tables, 22s. per dozen ; dessert 
ditto, 18s. ; carvers, 6s. 6d. per pair, all marked Richard and John Slack, and warranted, 
They also solicit an inspection of their extensive and superior stock of Fender and 
Fire-irons, as well as every article in furnishing Ironmongery of the newest designs, at 
prices 30 per cent. under any other house. 336. Strand, opposite Somerset House. Esta- 
blished, 1818. Their book, with upwards of 200 engravings, gratis, or post free. ‘The 
money returned for any article not approved. 
- acme of distillation, which has 
HOL gin TEP enabled them to produce an ar- 
PNAS ticle equal in every respect to the 
MS GSAL LASAN finest foreign, A 
G VINCENT and PUGH in- 
$ troduce this splendid spirit to the 
j Public for their opinion and ap- 
H probation, which they trust it 
merits, not only for quality, but 
price, being enabled to ofter it at 
2s. 6d. per bottle, in square Dutch 
bottles, with the corks branded 
and sealed. 


CHIEDAM 


LANDS.—Owing to the late 
enormous duty on this beautiful 


and wholesome spirit, compara- ofa 1G, Wo 
NGIS NEW v 


tively very little has been used | 
or known in this country; the al 
Public have, therefore, hadno op- \\ Div 
ortunity of testing its merits. V. 
INCENT end PUGH, after SKA OVAS 
NOD Vs 


innumerable experiments and 
immense outlay in machinery, a 
have at length arrived at 


AST INDIA TEA COMPANY (Offices, 9. Great St. 


§ „Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate), SIX POUNDS of GOOD USEFUL TEA 
are still sold for Fifteen Shillings, or Half-a-Crown a Pound ; other sorts 2s. 10d., 3s. 6d., 
and 3s. 10d. Coffee 9d., 1s., and 1s. 3d. 


SELLING OFF AT 17. sT. MARTIN’S COURT, |. 
HE Large Stock of DRAWINGS in WATER COLORS, 


by tae Mopern ann Eanty Masters. Country Dealers, Teachers of Drawing, 
and a for the Portfolio or for Framing, will find this a most desirable oppor- 
unity. 
A Great Variety of ILLUSTRATED BOOKS suitable for Presents or for the Drawing 
Room Table, sacrificing at prices hitherto unknown, 
Observe—Sharpe’s, 17. St. Martin’s Court. 


O BREWING UTENSILS REQUIRED. — The PATENT 


CONCENTRATED MALT and HOP EXTRACT, solved in hot water and fer- 
mented, makes fine home brewed ale. Sold in jars at 1s. and 1s. 6d., and for 9 to 18 gal- 
lons and upwards of ale at 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d., by the British National Malt Extract 
Company, 7. Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street; Wix and Sons, 22. Leadenhall Street ; 
Batty and Co., 15. Finsbury Pavement ; Decastro and Peach, 65. Piccadilly : and Hockin 
and Co’, 38. Duke Street, Manchester Square. 


HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. — A. B. SAVORY and 


SONS, Watchmakers, No, 9. Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank, request the 
attention of purchasers to their stock ot London-made Patent Lever Watches, which are 
manufactured by themselves in their own house. In silver cases, with the detached 
escapement and jewelled, the prices are four guineas and a half, six, and eight guineas 
each ; or in gold eases, ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen guineas each. The very large 
stock offered for selection includes every description, enabling a customer to select that 
which is more particularly adapted to his own use. 


MORTAL BOXES, of high quality, the mechanism beautifully 


i finished, playing upwards of 750 airs, overtures, &c. A Catalogue of the Musie, 
with the price of the boxes, is now published, and may be had, gratis, on application, or 
will be sent, post paid, if applied for by a paid letter.—T. COX SAVORY and CO., Gold- 
smiths, &c., 47. Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch Street), London. 


LASTIC SURGICAL STOCKINGS, and KNEE-CAPS 

of a NEW FABRIC for varicose veins, weakness, &c., are introduced by POPE 

and PLANTE, 4. Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. They attord the requisite compression and 

support, with sufficient elasticity to draw on, ITHOUT THE TROUBLE OF 

LACING, The very great convenience of this ingenious application, and the efficiency 

of its uniform pressure, are attested by the particular approval of the most eminent prac- 

titioners. Instructions for measures to be had on application, and the article sent by 
post. 


\VROUSERS! TROUSERS! TROUSERS!—A_ good fit in 
this garment can seldom be obtained. R. GRAVES, Fashionable Trousers Maker, 
and Tailor, 313. High Holborn, after many years’ experience and study, is enabled to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that he can fit gentlemen with this garment better 
than any other person in London. The characteristic of his fitting is a gentleman] 
style, with perfect ease for stooping, sitting, walking, or riding. A well-assorted stoc 
of the newest designs to select from. 
v. Graves, 313. High Holborn. , 


Ņ OURNING. — The LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
Í É WAREHOUSE, 247 and 249. Regent Street. The proprietor of this establish- 
ment. in respectfully addressing himself to the attention of, the nobility, the gentry 
and the public, begs leave; to renew his thanks for the extraordinary support he has 
received. Every article necessary for a complete outfit of mourning, for cither the family 
or household, may be had here, and made up, if required, at the shortest notice ; whilst 
the attendance of competent persons connected with the establishment upon families of 
rank, and of every respectable denomination, enables the proprietor, or_his assistants, 
to at once sugzest or supply everything necessary for the occasion, and suited to any 
grade or condition of the community. Skirts, &c.,for widowhood, and for family mourn- 
ing, are always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the relation of the parties to the 
deceased, will insure at any time the proper supply, of mourning being forwarded, both 
as to quality and distinction, according to the exigencies of the casc, it being needful 
only to send dresses for patterns, when every requisite will be carefully prepared and 
chosen, to render the appointments complete. — 247 and 249. Regent Street. W. C. Jay. 


ITNT = 

UTUMN and WINTER MANTLES and CLOAKS. — 
The periodical arrangements for the supply (British and Foreign) of the cloak and 
mantle department at the London General Mourning Warehouse, is now being com- 
pleted forthe season. Ladies requiring cloaks for carriage, promenade, or for travelling, 
will find at this establishment every style and variety, including the latest adoptions 
from the French articles, studiously suited to our own climate, and for all occasions. 
The plaids and tartan materials for warm cloaks are superior to any that have hitherto 
been produced. An additional suite of show rooms, No. 251. Regent Street, will be added 
to the London General Mourning Warehouse in the course of a few days; and these will 
be exclusively appropriated to the exposition and sale of cloaks and mantles. All the 
novelties of the season are now being made up, and may be had in velvet, satin, silk, 
tartan-pattern cloaks, &e.,at 247. and 249. Regent Street, the London General Mourning 
Warehouse, W. C. JAY, proprietor. 


DEATHER BEDS PURIFIED BY STEAM. — HEAL 


and SON have just completed the erection of Machinery for the purifying of fea- 
thers on a new principle, by which the offensive properties of the quill are evaporated 
and carried off in steam ; thereby not only are the impurities of the feather itself entirely 
removed, but they are rendered quite free from the unpleasant smell of the stove, which 
all new feathers are subject to that are dressed in the ordinary way. Pr 
Old Beds re-dressed by this process are perfectly freed from all impurities, and by ex- 
panding the feathers the bulk is greatly increased, and consequently the Bed is rendered 
much softer. 
The following are the present prices of New Feathers :— 


& ad 8& Ce 
Mixed . . . 1 Operlb.| Best Foreign Gray Goose 2 Oper Ib. 
Gray Goose . . 1 4 — | Best Irish White ditto . 2 6 — 
Foreign grey Goose. 1 8 — Best Dantzic ditto ditto 3,0 —, 
Heal and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices sent free by post, on application to their establishment, 196. opposite the Chapel, 
Tottenham Court Road. 
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READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Now ready, in small Octavo, 


INTS FOR THE FORMATION OF READING AND 
BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN. 

This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced postage, railroads, and 
steam-vessels, will extend the accommodations of one of the largest Libraries of the Me- 
tropolis to the most distant parts of the Empire.—Sent gratis and post-free, to orders en- 
closing two stamps, addressed Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


d OVEMBER FASHIONS.—DIRECT FROM PARIS.— 


An English Edition of that highly esteemed Journal de Modes, “ Le Follet,” appears 
on the First of each Month, comprising threejof the ‘choicest PARISIAN Plates, with 
the description of fashion TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH EDITION, and 12 pages of 
original ENGLISH Literature. New historical tale by Sutherland Craven, Esq., * The 
Infanta of Spain.” Every lady should subscribe to this popular Magazine. Price 
ls. 6d. Subscription 4s. the Quarter. 

Offices, 61. Boult. St. Martin, Paris; 8. Argyll Place, Regent Street, London ; and may 
be had by order of all Booksellers in town or country. 


e r 

\TARTLING NOVELTIES in the LADIES GAZETTE of 
kJ) FASHION for NOVEMBER —the only work that contains the CORRECT 
WINTER FASHIONS. (Price ONE SHILLING ; post free, 1s. 6d.) The most sores 
collection ever published; all the Par.s Fashions and Out-door Costumes in endless 
variety. 80 Figures, 150 New Patterns, 35 Walking Dresses, 20 Cloaks and Pelisses, 56 
Bonnets, 11 Caps, Children’s Dresses, &c. A superb GIANT PLATE for Show Rooms 
and Windows. Descriptions, Tales, Poetry. G. Berger, Holywell Street, Strand, and 
all Booksellers. 


7 ’ 
4 AMINE RELIEF FUND for the DISTRESSED DIS- 
TRICTS of IRELAND and SCOTLAND.—To the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and 
Commonalty of these Realms.—The famine with which it has pleased Almighty God to 
Visit the Sister Kingdom, is now beginning to be felt there in all its dread reality. 

The Government, with an activity and energy that do honour to its humanity, is 
anxiously applying itself to the task of alleviating, as far as may be, this most feArfui of 
visitations, by providing for the people the means of employment ; but such measures, cf 
necessity, demand time ; meanwhile the people perish. 

in this frightful emergency, the Committee of the National Club appeal earnestly to 
all, of whatever station, age, creed, party, or persuasion, to come forward and rescue their 
fe llow-creatures from the most horrible of deaths. 

By a weil-considered and matured system of organisation which they propose to adopt 
a check will, on the one hand, be provided against imposition on the part of applicants 
for relief ; while, on the other, security will be ensured for the due administration of 
the public bounty ; the want of which precaution was, on a former and somewhat simi lar 
occasion, sO deservedly complained of. 

The Committee, in conclusion, pledge themselves to a rigid scrutiny inte-all clai ms 
upon the fund, to its immediate, judicious, and impartial distribution, without regard to 
religious or political distinctions, and to the fullest publicity as to the expenditure o 
every shilling. 

Since the foregoing was drawn up, the accounts received from the Highlands of Scot- 
land are such as to haye determined the Committee to include them in the contemplated 
measures of relief. > 

By order of the Committee, 
(Signed) RICHARD NUGENT, Hon. Secretary. 

Subscriptions received at the following bankers :—Provincial Bank of Ireland, 42. Old 
Broad Street, City ; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Tritton, 54. Lombard Street ; Messrs. 
Child and Co., Temple Bar, Fleet Street ; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59. Strand ; Messrs. 
Glynn, Halifax, Mills, and Co., 67. Lombard Street ; London and Dublin Bank, 46. Pic- 
cadilly ; Messrs. Masterman and Co., 35. Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street ; Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smith, 1. Lombard Street; Messrs. Spooner, Attwood, and Co., 27. Grace- 
church Street ; Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., Birchin Lane ; Messrs. Hall, West, 
and Co., Union Bank, Brighton. 

For a list of the Committee, see the “ Morning Herald,” of 19th inst. 

National Club, 13. Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Oct. 20. 1846. 


ALF-PINTS PORT and SHERRY, at 10s. 6d. per dozen, 

n in elegant demi-semi-quaver bottles. 

a With a snack or Iumcheon nothing can be better, and the wine is certainly first rate.” 
— Post. 

“ To invalids it is invaluable,” —COhronicle. 

“ Suitable to all classes, and the wine is of undeniable quality.” —Times. 

“Phe wine is admirable, and the half-pints, or demi-semi-quavers, a most convenient 
form.” —J//erald. 

Forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of post office order (21. or- 
ders and upwards) “ carriage free.” Semi-quavers or pints, 21s. ; quavers or quarts, 40s. 
per dozen. Quaver Wine Stores, 12, Villiers Street, Strand. Wm. Penny, Manager. 


’ 
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WATERPROOF OVER COATS and PALETOTS of 

LAMA CLOTH and PATENT BEAVER in every variety of colour, and of 

the BEST QUALITY at the Lowest CASIL PRICES. 

Also, a variety of TTROWSERINGS and VESTINGS for the present season ; a large 
stock kept ready for IMMEDIATE WEAR. 

BURCH and LUCAS, TAILORS, 
53. King William Street, London Bridge, 
Opposite the Statue of William the Fourth. 


ROPERTY AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSED. — 
FURNITURE LOCK-UP STOREROOMS.—Families, the nobility, gentry, and 
the public who are about changing their residences, and leaving town for the continent, 
and not wishing to dispose of their furniture, plate, and other valuable property_ during 
their absence, can have the same carefully removed and warehoused at the NORTH 
LONDON PANTECHNICON and DEPOSITORY, Gray's Inn Road, King’s Cross. 
Terms moderate. Secure from fire and damp. It is impossible to convey in this small 
limit but a faint idea of this very extensive and useful establishment. Parties are in- 
vited to inspect it. Superior standing for carriages. Established 1839. 


LAZIERS who want WINDOW GLASS can be supplied 


with any quantity at manufacturers’ prices for Ready Money. <A crate, contain- 
ing 18 tables, 2l. 10s. All the better qualities proportionably low, and every substance of 
Sheet Glass in stock. Squares cut to size. R. Cogan, 48. Leicester Square, London. 


mi = 
ANCING TAUGHT, in the most fashionable style, by Mr. 
WILLIS, 41. Brewer Street. Golden Square. Private Lessons in the POLKA, 
CELARIUS VALSE, and VALSE a DEUX TEMPS, at all hours, to LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN OF ANY AGE, wishing privacy aud expedition, An Evening Class 
on Monday and Friday. A Juvenile Class on Wednesday and Saturday. Terms may 
be had on application as above. 


AMASK TABLE LINENS, most elegant and durable, at 
very low prices for immediate payment only, by JOHN CAPPER and SON, 
Linendrapers to the Queen, at their Family Linen Wareroom, 26. Regent Street (two 
doors below Piccadilly Circus). è 
. Parcels, above 5l., sent throughout England, Carriace Parn, to the nearest Railway 
tation. 
‘The goods are of the same high character, and the business is conducted on the same 
principles as at their shop in Gracechurcn Street, established nearly Seventy Years ; 
where their general drapery business is continued without change. 


REAT comfort to INVALIDS. — The PATENT HER- 


K METICALLY SEALED COMMODE PAIL. Thousands of families have fur- 
nished their rooms with this article during the last four years, and none will be without 
it when aware of the vast comfort of this light, portable, and perfectly inodorous night 
table in the invalid’s chamber. With its mahogany seat and earthen pan, 1/. 6s.; in a 
handsome'’oak box, 2l..6s.; in an elegant mahogany enclosure, 3/. Orders from the coun- 
try, with a reference in London. immediately attended to Sold only at FYFE’S Scien- 
tific Repository, 26. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, MASONS, PLASTERERS, AND 
PAINTERS, MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 
o m 7 
OHNS and CO’S PATENT STUCCO CEMENT, for 
e outside plastering—perfectly resembles stone—utterly resists wet—does not discolour 
by damp—wants no paint—never cracks or blisters—adheres to any substance without 
revious preparation—is not affected by frost or heat—may be exported to every climate— 
it improves by age—it is the only cement that is a prompt and perfect remedy for internal 
damp walls—it is very cheap, and very easily worked. | | $ 
Specimens may be seen, and a Prospectus fully describing the cement and its mode of 
application, may be had of MANN and Co., Agents for the Patentees, 5, Maiden Lene, 
Queen Street, Cheapside, London: of whom also may be had, JOHNS and CO.’S 
PATENT STONE-COLOUR STUCCO PAINT, expressly for painting over exteriors 
of houses that have been covered with Roman or other cements, and which have become 
discoloured. This Paint having an affinity for Stucco, binds itself with it, stopping the 
suction, thereby rendering the wall proof against weather, and in the finish producing a 
pure stone-like effect, produceable by no other paint whatever. It is'cheap and may be 
used by any painter in any climate, even in the most exposed marine situations. 


TO LADIES. 
OWLAND’S KALYDOR.—An Eastern Botanical Discovery 


of surprising efficacy for rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair, bestowing a 
healthy roseate hue on the complexion, and for eradicating all Cutaneous Eruptions, 
Discolorations, and Freckles. L > 

Its purifying and refreshing properties have obtained its exclusive selection by the 
Court and the Royal Family of Great Britain, and those of the continent of Europe, 
together with the “elite ” of the Aristocracy and ** Haute Volee.”” i 

Beware of SPURIOUS KALYDORS, composed of mineral astringents utterly ruinous 
to the Complexion, and by their repellent action endangering health, Pa 

It is imperative on purchasers to see that the words * Rowland’s Kalydor”’ are on the 
Envelope (an Engraving of exquisite beauty from a steel plate by Messrs. Perkins, 
Bacon, and Co.). To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon, Commissioners of Stumps 
have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Address, thus — “A. Rowland and Son, 20. 
Hatton Garden,” to be engraved on the Government Stamp which is aflixed on each 
bottle. Price 4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle. oe 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
#4 All other * Kalydors” are Fraudulent Imitations. 


TO LADIES. | 
RAFFTEY’S DEPILATORY, price 4s. 6d., removes super- 


À and SMYRNA SPONGES. — This 'Tooth-Brush has the important advantage of 
searching thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning theim in the most 
effectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not co:ning loose — 1s. 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CONTR ACTION oi 

the CHEST are entirely prevented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, 

and Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED CHEST EX- 

PANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed outwardly or invisibly, wit hout un- 

comfortable constraint, or impediment to exercise. Sent by post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 
40. Tavistock Street, Strand, London; or full particulars on receiving & postage stamp, 
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PICTORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


J.D. Wehave much pleasure in giving the publica drawing of the elegant 
salver, presented with other plate by the congregation of the Philanthropic 
Society’s Chapel, to the Reverend Edward Rice, D.D. the Society’s Morning 
Preacher, on the completion of the 20th year of his ministration, as a re- 
spectful and affectionate tribute of personal regard, and in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the ardent zeal and distinguished abilities with which he has at all 
times ,performed the important duties of his sacred office. We think such 


SALVER PRESENTED TO REY.) EDWARD RICE, D.D.g 


tokens of affectionate and grateful regard, the highest earthly rewards of 
ministerial labour ; and we are happy in knowing them to be on the increase. 
Artists should give such testimonials their best attention, with a view to se- 
curing to future works ofa similar kind, a greater amount of significance. 

An Old Subscriber. The restorations of Grinling Gibbon’s famous carvings on 
the altar of St. James’s Church have been accomplished under the tasteful 
superintendence of Mr. Churchwarden Evans. The work is creditable to all 
parties concerned, and will no doubt receive the thanks of every intelligent 
parishioner. We do not know the cost, but in a case which concerned the pre- 
sentation of so interesting a public monument, we should have considered one 
hundred pounds well spent. 

M.B. He will find sketches of convict gangs in Backhouse’s Journal of a 
Visit to Australia. See, also, the following letter : — 

Sidmouth, Oct. 19, 1846. 
Sir, — I beg to correct an error in your paper respecting the Montacute 
copper mine, near which the very rich gold ore has been discovered. It is not 
in New South Wales, but in South Australia, the chief town of which is Ade- 
laide, a colony totally distinct from New South Wales, and possessing a dif- 


A. Robertson, No. 17,771. 


last month: — 

Pas pes Deesses, in lithograph, by Haghe, after Jules Bourier, Esq. 
17 inches by 22 high. Prints, plain, 12s. — coloured, 17. ls. 

Tue BRITISH STUD,. Plate 4, in aquatint, by J. Harris, after J. F. Herring, 
sen, Size, 30 inches by 22high. Prints, coloured, 1. 1s. 

Mapen Coy, in mezzotint, by Sam. Bellin, after Frank Stone. Size 21 
inches by .28 high. Artist’s Proofs, 4l. 4s.— before letters, 3/, 3s. — Proofs, 
21. 25, Prints, 1d. 1s. 

TriaL oF CHARLES I., in mezzotint, by C.E. Wagstaff, after Wm. Fisk. 
Size, 373 by 28 inches high. Artisi’s Proofs, 102. 10s.— before letters, 82. 8s.— 
Proofs, 5/. 5s.— Prints, 32. 3s. ' 

TRIAL or EARL StRAFForD, in mezzotint, by W. H. Simmons, after Wm. 
Fisk. Size, 37 inches by 27 high. Artist’s Proofs, 10/, 10s, — before letters, 
81. 8s,— Proofs, 52. 5s.— Prints, 37. 3s. 
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Tue First APPEAL, in mezzotint, by Sam. Bellin, after Frank Stone. Size, 
21 inches by 28 high. Artist’s Proofs, 4/7. 4s.—before letters, 3/. 3s.— Proofs, 
21. 2s. Prints, 12. 1s. 

H.M. War STEAM FRIGATE THE TERRIBLE, in aquatint, by H. Papprill, 
after W. Knell. Size, 26 inches by 19 high. Proofs, coloured, 17. 1s. 

The sketch of Cambuskenneth Abbey, near Stirling, 
is not sufficiently detailed for the engraver. The following notice of the ruin 
will gratify his friends. 

This majestic and far famed pile attracts the attention of every one who 
passes on to Stirling iby steam-boat, as it is situated on a peninsula on 
the north of the Forth, scarcely a mile from the town. The ruin is the re- 
mains of a once rich and splendid monastic establishment, founded in the 
year 1147 by David I., King of Scotland, and built by him on the very spot 


J. L.is thanked for his sketch of ‘“ Yankee Slave Holders.” 
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He exhibits 2 
percapiion of character which constitutes the highest element of imitative art- 

he men declare their calling ; they are evidently the tyrants of opinion—fellows 
who would no more be tolerated in a company of English gentlemen than the 
accursed traffic which they make the glory and boast of their lives to per- 
petuate. 


J- C. Kemp. Mr. Beaton’s, or, as it is now called, the Wellington Arch, is 


Roman in style. The earliest examples are extremely simple and plain. 
plain arch with a statue of the victor and his trophies on the summit, was 
for a long period the only method practised. The arch by degrees expande 
in after times, the style became enriched, and the whole was at length loaded 
with a profusion of every sort of ornament. . Latterly they were a rectangular 
mass, like the arch of Constantine, penetrated by three arches, a central an 
two smaller side ones. The upper part consisted of a yery high attic, fre- 
-quently covered with inscriptions and bas reliefs, statues, triumphal cars, a0! 


= SLAVEHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES,—A SKETCH ON BOARD A STEAMER. 


ornaments of that kind. The key-stones were sometimes decorated with 
figures of Victory. Of the triumphal arches that remain there are three 
classes :—first, those consisting of a single arch, as the arch of Trajan at An- 
cona, and Titus at Rome; second, those in which there are two arches, as 10 
the example at Verona; third, those with three arches, whereof the central 
was the principal one, and those at the sides much smaller, as the arches © 
Constantine, Septimus, Severus, &c. The most ancient of the remaining 
arches is that of Augustus at Rimini. It was erected on the occasion of his 
repairing the Flaminian way from that town to Rome. The erection of these 
triumphal arches afforded the means of gratifying the extraordinary vanity 0 
the people with whom they originated. Many of them, like our own, are in 
bad taste; a remark that applies even to the arch of Titus, which was erected 
before the arts had more than begun to droop. 


where his royal ancestor, Kenneth, gave the fatal blow to the Pictish do- 


GURGOYLE, FEN DITTON CHURCH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


ferent constitution; one to which convicts never have been transported, and 
by Act of Parliament never can be. In fact, so jealous are the inhabitants of 
its superior character, that they have been endeavouring to prevent persons 
from settling in it who had formerly been transported to the other Australian 
colonies, but had received permission to remove elsewhere. Perhaps it may 
interest some of your readers to see an analysis of the gold ore, which I ex- 
tract from an Adelaide paper: —‘ Analysis of a specimen of native gold, 
separated from the matrix by the fingers, but not washed or otherwise 


purified: — 5 
"Gold : : ʻ - , ToT 

Silver 2, 8, or unde . r 5 r 3 

Oxide of iron, earthy matter, &c. q , 3 

100 


E. Davy.” ‘ i 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
BINGHAM HUTCHINSON. 


Aprilf9. 1846. 
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SHANDY HALL, COXWOLD. 


minion. It was originally designed for’ an establishment of canons régular 
of the order of St. Augustine. Though seven centuries have elapsed since it 
was founded, and two since it was dismantled by the Reformers, there are 
still remaining indications of its former greatness. The property of the abbey 
was given by James VI. to the Earl of Marr, at the period of the Reformation. 
It is known that James and his Queen were interred in or near Cambuskenneth 
Abbey, but the precise spot has not been ascertained. There. is a humble 
village called the abbey immediately adjoining, and which is believed to have 
been built partly from ‘the demolished materials of the monastery. Possibly 


sters 
DISASTERS ON THE AtLantic.—The books in the underw? ales 


The ut 


some of the older houses may haye been used as the residences of the ser- | extended between the ‘lat. of-41 and 49, and from long. 26 to 60- it, 

vants of the monks of Cambuskenneth, marae eee from Pugwash, which was in lat. 50 during those three duys, did not feel ot. It 
Sketches of Scotch news would be acceptable. had fine weather, and ran from long. 38 to 27 in that time, with all er atlant’ 
J. S., Shandy Hall. Dear to the admirers of Laurence Sterne is a fair sample of | 'S exceedingly desirable that all shipmasters whose vessels were iniy logs bs 
es ET the double gabled manor-honse of the time of James I. Buildings by Thorp on tne 20th, and 21st of September, should send a copy of t yerienc® the 
CROSS BOW OF THE TIME OF EDWARD III were of an earlier period. Among the designs he made is that of a whimsical those three days to the Admiralty (whether they did or did not Sr ntl pers 
edifice, designed for himself, forming on the plan the initial letters of his name, hurricane): for the purpose of haviig them carefully examined by Sth which ie 

H I, which are joined by a corridor, the I, or first upright o! the H, being the sons for the development of the theory of the ‘law of storms,” W f 


situation of the offices and the horizontal stroke, and the T being skilfully | ®° yet so imperfectly acquainted. The log of the steamer Britanniê 


Sas into large and small apartments. The epigraph to the design is as 
ollows :— 


R. Simpson. The architectural name of the huge projecting s is- 
aire the churches of the mediwval period is “ gurgoyle.” peats which, sie 
was a prolongation of the “ corbel” head, and was not without its use in pre- 
serving the base of the walls from wet and its concomitant vegetation. In 

į Switzerland the village houses are ordinarily fitted with it. In English villages 
the “ dripping eave ” of the thatched roof answers the same purpose. 


Thes 2 letters I and T, : e ~ 


Joyned together as you see, ET Pri ] street SOU; ay 
Aan i : Printed . 351. „at No. 5. New turd 
Is meant for a dwelling house for mee. and published by nia atthe Off eo orthe Pito riai Times, No. 351. Strands on Sa 


Joun THORP. October 21. 1846, 


